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Nores vpon tHe Census. In looking over a ta- 
bular statement of the last census, we fine that there 
were 17,068,666 souls in the United States in 1840. 

Of which there are of whites, 14,289,108 

Leaving colored, 2,779,558 

Of the colored, less than 400,000 are free. 

Yet of these free blacks, there are 647 above 100 
years of age; while of the immense number of whites 
only 781 are above 100 years of age. 

the slaves, 1,693 are above 100 years of age. 

It appears to us that there must be some mi , 
in all this. It is scarcely possible that the state of 
slavery can be so much more favorable to longevity, 
or that the life of a colored man is so much longer 
than that of the white. The error must have occur- 
red in the ignorance of the blacks as to their own 
age, and the ignorance and pride of the master as to 
the age of his slaves. 

We cannot compare the ages of the whites and 
blacks at other points, as the returns do not estimate 
them in the same way. The whites are taken by 
5 years up to 20+from that to 109 by 10 years; 
whereas the blacks go from 1 to 10, from 10 to 24, 
to 36, to 55, to 100 and upward. 

The whole number of deaf and dumb whites is 6,600 


do. do. do. blacks 977 
do. do. blind whites 5,024 
do. do. do. blacks 1,892 
do. do. insane and idiots, white 14,500 
do. do. do. blacks 2,900 


Thus it will be seen that the number of the deaf 
and dumb, blind and deranged, of the colored popu- 
lation, is about equal to that of the whites, in pro- 
portion to the whole number of each class. Though 
we suppose that, in other kinds of afflictions, the 
blacks have a proportionate excess, caused, probably, 
by a lack of healing and comforting means. 

We may remark, that of the 14,000,000 of whites, 
2,500,000 are under five years of age. 

We remark that there is not in Rhode Island one 
male person who has reached 100 years. 

In Iowa territory, not one has reached 90 years; 
while every other staie, district and territory, has se- 
veral males over 90, and one at least over 100 and 
all have one or more females over 100. 

There are more males in every division under 15 
years of age, than there are females; but from 15 
years to 20, the number of males exceeds that of fe- 
males, as 756 to 792, and holds that proportion: at 
least until they reach 70 years, when the females 
again exceed the males-—for example, 


From 70 to 80—males, 80,051 
do. do. females, 80,562 
From 80 to 90—males, 21,679 
do. do. females, 23,964 
From 90 to 100—males, 2,507 
do. de. females, 3,231 


But notwithstanding the difference of nearly fifty 
per cent. in favor of the females between 90 and 100, 
the males have all the advantage above 100—for ex- 
ample: 

From 100 and upwards—males, 476 
do. do. females, 315 

But in the tables of free colored people, a different 
proportion prevails. 

Under 10 years—males, 56,323 
do. do. females, 55,069 

While in every division of years above, the females 
exceed the males, and especially in the last division, 
viz: 

Above 100 years—males, 286 
do. do. females, 361 

The proportion of males to females, on the diffe- 
rent divisions of years, varies again among the slaves. 

There are no slaves in Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont and Michigan. There is one slave in New 
Hampshire, one in Ohio and two in Indiana. 

Males. Females. 
There are of slaves under 10 years, 422,599 421,470 


Between 10 and 24 years, 391,139 390,075 
do. 24and36 do. 235,372 239,787 
do. 36and55 do. 145,264 139,201 
do. 55and100 do. 55,288 49,692 

Over 100 do. 753 580 


We repeat that the statement of colored people’s 
ages, free or slaves, cannot be depended on. The 
longevity is out of all proportion. [ Phil. U.S. Gaz. 


INDIAN TREATY. The Iowa Hawk-Eye of 
the 30th ultimo says: We are gratified to be able 
to state to our readers that the long-wished for 
treaty between the United States and the Sacs 
and Foxes is likely to be held in a few days. 
The government have appointed Governor Cham- 
bers, J. H. Crawford, esq. and Governor Doty, 
commissioners to effect this object. The two latter 
— are daily expected. The influence Gov. 

hambers has already aequired over these Indians, 
and the confidence they now place in him on account 








of their own difficulties having been so amicably 
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adjusted through his instrumentality, are items that, 
will render the responsible business of the commis- 
sioners comparatively easy, provided no indirect in- 
fluence, adverse to the interests of the government, 
are brought to bear on those who are not so well ac- 
ainted with the mode of managing these tribes as 
v.Chambers. The object of the government we 
believe is to prevail upon the Sacs and Foxes to 
sell out all their lands,and agree to emigrate to Da- 
cotah territory.. If this is effected, we shall have 
not only one of the-best, but the very best watered 
territory. that cau be found in the world. Two of 
the greatest rivers will then lave our shores—the 
Mississippi on the east and the Missouri on the south, 
with their innumerable tributaries ‘“‘heading” high up 
and almost meeting each other in the very heart of 
= territory. suiiackas on ; 
company 0 8 is now at the agency, to 
prevent ail leaner conduct on the part of the 
whites or Indians, Captain Beach, the agent, has 
gone to St. Louis to make arrangements, obtain pre- 
sents, &c. and it is expected that the treaty will be 
held between the 6th and 10th of next month. As 
the annuities of the Indians are to be paid for the 
present and last year, and as all the Indians of these 
tribes are expected to be present at the treaty, it is 
anticipated that a large company of whites will be 
present on the occasion. We would advise all such to 
go' prepared to “‘camp out,” as houses are not very 
numerous in that part of the Indian country. The 
place of holding the treaty is between 60 and 70 
miles from Burlington. Z 


UNITED STATES LOAN. A correspondent in- 
quires why the government will not receive sums 
less than $5,000 in amount? We believe certificates 
are issued, or, if not, will be as low as $500, so that 
men of small means who wish to make a secure in- 
vestment at 6 per cent, can do so. The apprehen- 
sion of an immediate war with England has deterred 
capitalists from offering; but the acquittal of Mc- 
Leod having dissipated that apprehension, it is not 
riow doubted that investments thus far held back 
will be sought with some avidity. [ Madisonian. 





YORK LEDGE. A cast iron beacon has been 
laced on Yorke Ledge. It is composed of six hol- 
ow pillars, each 22; feet long, and so placed as to 

form a hexagonal pyramid, at the top of which is 
placed an iron cap, which rises eight feet above the 
top of the pillars—the whole beacon being therefore 
about 30 feet high. The bearings from it are, Boon 
Island light S. 3 N. about 7 miles; Whale’s Back do. 
W. by S. $8.6 miles; York Nubble N. by E. 3 miles; 
York harbour N. W, by N. 3 .N. 3 miles; east point of 
Island 8S. } W. 7 miles; White Island shoals light 
S. by W. ? W. 9 miles. 

THE ARMY. 

From Frorma. On the 11th inst. a party of be- 
tweet 200 and 250 Indians were put on boarda 
transport at Tampa for New Orleans, in charge of 
Capt. Seawell, of the 7th infantry, and Major Capers, 
emigrating agent. 

Coacoochee came into Tampa a few days since 
from Tiger Tail, who is at present sick, and still dis- 
posed to come in as soon as the Arkansas delegation 
arrives aud reports their country west favorable to 
rae Hambaugh, the suttler to the 6th infantry, 
died very suddenly a few days ago, at Cedar Keys. 


yrom Tampa Bay. St. Augistine, October 8. 
We bane advices from Tampa to the Ist inst. On 
the 6th Col. Worth was to ship from 250 to 300 In- 
dians westward, of whom 95 were warriors. 

On the 20th, the troops were to be simultaneously 
in motion throughout the territory. 

Sampson, a slave of col. G. Humphreys, who was 
captured by the Indians at Caloosatchie, succeeded 
in making his escape, and went into Tampa on the 
30th ult. He has givensome very valuable informa- 
tion to the commanding officer. _ ae 

Capt. Ketchum, 6th infantry, died recently in mid- 


dle Florida. [ News. 


Rocx, (Ark.) Sept. 27. The steamboat 
Pe ag yet Sen so cet of United States 
soldiers, from Fort Gibson for Florida, struck a snag 
and sunk 4 short distance below Van Buren. The 
soldiers, we understand, are to march across the 
country to Rockroe, on White river, and there take 
a boat for New Orleans. ; = 
A keel, boat, containing officers and their families, 
invalids, &c. arrived here yesterday morning, and 
are to leave this morning for the mouth of the river. 
{ Times. 
THE NAVY. 
Mupsuiemen. The National Intelligencer says: 
We are requested to give notice that all the appoint- 
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ments of midshipmen, required b 
of the navat service, have been made, and that a list 
of them will shortly be published. 

War Sreamers. Instructions have been issued 
for building one steamer at Norfolk, of from 6 to 700 
tons—to be propelled by Huntcr’s apparatus—the 
engine to be constructrd at the Washington navy 
yard. Lieut. Hunter will have a general superinten-. 

ance of this steamer. - 

Another steamer, of about the same dimensions, 
has been ordered to be built at Philadelphia, which 
will have Capt. Srocxron’s apparatus, and that offi- 
cer has the direction of the construction of this 
steamer. 











STATES OF THE UNION. 





MAINE. 

Lanp Sates. The Bangor Whig says—The land 
agent of this state has advertised the settling lands 
in fifteen townships, for sale. These lands are de- 
clared by those who have examined them, equal if 
not superior for farming, to any in the state. Dr. 
Holmes, who some time since made a reconnoisance 
over that portion of the state, speaks of the fertility 
of the soil, in the highest terms; and Dr. Jackson 
calls the northeastern section, the granery of the 
state. The progress that has been made in the settle- 
ment of the Aroostook country is the strongest proof, 
however, of the opinion of practical men. 


Mecnanics’ Convention. There is none too much 
time previous to the assembling of the convention of 
mpenenics at Augusta, on the 20th instant, for the 
mechanics in the several towns to select their dele- 
gates, and make the necessary arrangements. The 
convention has been decided upon as the best means 
of awakening that spirit of improvement in the 
arts, and in the mental, moral and social condition of 
that numerous and important class employed in the 
provastien arts. The progress that has been made 

y the few in physical sciences, to which society 
owes so much for its increased comfort, needs to be 
more widely diffused among the practical artizans of 
the country; for it is now pretty well understood that 
|every practical mechanic should be acquainted with 

science on which all the arts are based. 


[Bangor Whig. 





Proressor Espy. The Bangor Advertiser says— 
|The M. C. M. association, with a spirit which is 
| worthy of something more than idle commendation, 
‘from all who are interested in the character and 
prosperity of Portland, have engaged this gentleman 
_to deliver a course of lectures, on the philosophy of 
storms, at their own charge. With a view to the ge- 
ral advantage they have reduced the price of tickets 
to the merest trifle, and the course to five lectures. 

Shall these enterprising mechanics be encouraged? 
In other words, will the fathers and mothers, the 
masters, the merchants, the ship owners, the em- 
ployers and the property holders of Portland, to ali 
of whom the knowledge communicated by professor 
Espy, would be valuable in a thousand ways, ex- 
ceedingly pleasant; and capable of being applied by 
any person of tolerable understanding to the daily 
business of life—will they stand by the Mechanic as- 
sociation, assist in providing amusement and instruc- 
tion for our people worthy of our day, and in uphold- 
ing the character of the town—or will they stand 
aloof, leave others to foot the bills, and when it is too 
late, express their sorrow, and wonder why they 
were never applied to personally for the encourage- 
ment of such a praiseworthy undertaking. 

There is no time for such personal application. Nor 
ought it to be required. The next lecture is to-mor- 
row night—and if our people do not wake up and 
encourage the enterprise in season, they may rest 
assured that lecturing will be over in Portland for 
one while. 

P. S. I have only to add the expression of my he- 
lief that professor Espy is one of the best lecturers 
that ever appeared—living or dead. 


Toe Trrenniat Festiva, or THE Mare Cuan 
TABLE Mecwanic Association. The following are 
the regular toasts. After the announcement of each 
toast, the member appointed by the class compli- 
mented, responded in a speech and concluded with a 
sentiment. 

Prior to announcing the sentiments, the president, 
(Mr. Oliver Gerrish, who we must say presided dur- 
ing the evening with much skill and ease), made an 
appropriate speech—which he concluded with the 
following sentiment: 

The old —‘“Two of a trade can never agree” 
—should be obliterated from our memories, and let 
us by our actions,show to the world, that fellow 
craftsmen can agree, and guided by the golden rule, 
do to our brethren as we would they should do to us. 





by the present want 





REGULAR TOASTS AND REPLIES. 

1. Housewrivhts. The work of our brother chins 
in the splendid edifices of the present day, compared 
with the wigwam of the savage, shows the advanced 
state of society; may their improvement in moral and 
intellectual building be as distinctly marked. 

By Peter Mugford, The descendants of the an- 
cient Britons present—although they are not al} 
builders of satis dwellings—it is hoped that while 


t aE are: ‘Rayoees intellectually, they will also so 
lly build-as to assimilate into the immage of that 


greet Architect who layeth the beams of his cham- 

in the waters, so much so that they may be pre- 

ate: not only to be useful and happy here, but for 
at habitation whose maker and builder is God. 

2. Masons, ers, brick makers and stone cut- 
ters. Our brethren of this class furnish us with build- 
ings of the most durable materials; may their moral 
influence stand monuments as lasting and beneficial, 

By Jeseph Poland. The officers and members of the 
association—may the morter we build with, be temper- 
ed with wisdom, cemented with brotherly love—each 
built on the sure foundation, and each possessing an 
interest in the chief corner stone. 


3. Blacksmiths. With strong arms and stout hearts, 
may they in every good work, strike while the iron is 
hot, and so temper their minds as never to become the 
tools of others, or forge any chains for themselves, but 
those of brotherly love. 

By Charles Staples. Mechanics—may we with a 
correct education as with a bellows, blow upon the 
kindling energies of our minds until they become a 
mighty Pame, which shall consume all false opinions, 
and light us on to that elevated station designed us 
by the Creator. 


4. Cabinet makers, chair makers, organ builders, 
Piano forte makers, turners and plane makers. May 
they never become dissatisfied with their appoint- 
ments, and wish to “break up the cabinet;” loath a 
good business and desire the chair of state; get out 
of tune by slighting their work; turn themselves out 
of employment by unfaithfulness; or neglect to plane 
the rough places in their lives, if any there be, 
smooth! 

By Calvin Edwards—The citizens of Portland. 
May their patriotism aud pride, prevent the dissolu- 
tion of the cabinet makers; may they have self respect 
enough to sustain their chiar makers; harmony enough 
of soul, candor enough of heart, to appreciate good 
tone and touch when produced in their own city not 
to turn with indifference or disgust from plane mat- 
ters of fact, and by their custom enable them to ar- 
rive to that eminence which they so much deserve. 

5. Coopers. May they never like empty barrels be 
known only by the noise they make; but recollect 
that as their casks to be useful must be filled, so must 
their minds—else they will not answer the purpose 
for whieh their maker designed them. 

By Henry B. Fernald. M. C. M. association— 
May the members follow the example of their pre- 
decessors—its founders having their minds well filled 
with useful knowledge, being bound together in the 
hoops of love,and when at last death shall sever 
those bands, may they be raised in a new and more 
beautiful form to appear in the paesence of their 
great Creator. 


6. Painters, glaizers and brush makers. The first beau- 
tify every thing they labor upon—the second convey 
the great blessing of light into our dwellings—and the 
last make the ladies good natured, by furnishing them 
the means to “‘keep the house tidy.” And while our 
our habitations are rendered pleasant by the painter, 
may the light, furnished by the glaizer, remind us of 
our dependence upon the Grear Lieut, and lead all 
to brush away the cobwebs of prejudice. 

By Ezekiel Gammon. The fair of Porland—Dear 
to the painters, glazers and brush makers. Painted 
by the hand of nature, they are warranted fast co- 
lors; their frames are admirably fitted for setting the 
“best double crown,” and when rightly handled, who 
like them, can brush away care! 

7. Boot and shoe makers. Honor to these sons of 
Crispin who protect our understandings, and who are 
always ready to stick like waz to the last in vamping 
up a good cause; may awl the single-soled ones now 
on tramp not only find rarr mates, but make good fils, 
and never be able to tell where the shoe pinches; and 
may the double-soled ones never kick in vain for a seat 
of work or be cramped in their uppers by want. 

By H. H. Boody. The world’s benefactors—Our 
greatest friends, the shoe maker—his love is to awl 
soles, and he sticks like waa to his last. 


8. Tailors. The cackling of a goose once saved 
Rome—the rapid flight of the tailors’ goose not only 
supplies their wants but ‘puts money in their pock- 
ets; and as the trade consult fashion in making the 
outer man; may they faithful as the needle to the pole 
not forget to clothe the inner man after the pattern 





of their maker, and have such an understanding with 
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each other as not to be sponged by the genteel loafers 
ay: : 

or cmad Baker. The “genteel loafer” who has 
sponged his*tailors of the rich trimmings, which de- 
corate his ‘outer man.” Hedeserves the contempt of 
all honorable and high minded men, and should be 
made to feel their kicks and cuffs, until his ‘inner 
man” be made to sing and singe, like a hot goose. 

9. Hatters. Ever ready to exert their skill to crown 
that noble part of man’s edifice, ““where reason sits 
enthroned.” When the cap of tiserry is in danger, 
may they never like blocks, stand neuter; but, in the 
bands oF brotherhood, with sentiments, better felt 
than expressed, go as fur as any class to protect their 
country’s colors. 

By Benjamin Richards. The hatters of our coun- 
try—May that class who have crowned more heads 
than the kings and and emperors of Europe, ever 
rally around the ensign of liberty to see that their 
colors are fast, and never desist their exertions till 
they subdue the foes of freedom, put a nap upon des- 
potism which shall be felt, and cap the climax of 
mechanical perfectability. 

10. Bakers and confectioners. While the former 
have the honorable duty assigned them of providing 
man with the “staff of life,” the latter furnish that 
which ranks high with the ladies and suffuses the 
cheek of the bride with blushes—tea table luxuries 
and wedding cake; and should their country knead 
their aid, may they so mould their minds as to be 
ready to leave “sweet home” to brake down any civil 

Jerment, or preserve the national boundary from fo- 
reign aggression. — 

By Reuben Kent—Our northeastern boundary— 
Without much pretension to scientific knowledge, we 
can see that highlands are not in the beds of rivers, 
and should occasion call, we shall be prepared to 
back up our opinion, with solid arguments. 


11. Printers, book binders and paper makers. Al- 
though we had books and paper before the art of 
printing, they were extremely scarce; but since its 





magogues, frame any weak lyes to cover their shame; 
nor mould themselves to deeds that will not bear the 
light of rruTH. 

By Elbridge Tobey. The orator of the day—We 
have long known him as a skilful caterer for our 
physical wants—and he has shown us this day, that 

e is well skilled in selecting good cuts for our intel- 
lectual appetites—may he always enjoy physically 
morally and intellectually ‘a feast of fat things full 
of marrow.” | 

15. Saddlers, harness makers, carriage builders and 
plough makers. May they never be saddled with bad 
debts, or harnessed to evil habits; but may their car- 


not harm them, and may they, like the independent 
husbandman, at his plough, stand erect, as created 


riage ever be so upright that the shafts of malice will 


nocence; fall into the pit of iniquity; curry with de- | and S. C. Colesworthy. Al the gentleman named, 
ation. 


are members of the assoc 

The banners were covered with appropriate mot- 
tos and sentiments—and most of their stalls surmount- 
ed with tools or emblems of their trades. The 
butchers with knife and steel—the machinist with a 
miniature steam engine—the painters with. a brush— 
the housewrights with a hammer, &c. &c. The prin- 
ters had a lever printing press in the procession, 
drawn by two horses—on which was occasionally 
worked and scattered among the crowd, the order of 
exercises. This attracted much attention. The mot- 
tos, &c. were as follows— 

1. Housewrights. On one side—‘‘Strength, con- 
venience, beauty—the great desiderate, in civil ar- 
chitecture.”” On the reverse—‘‘Our labor and skill 
are indispensable to the advancement of civilization.” 





by Derry. 

16. Ship builders, ship joiners, boat builders and 
caulkers. It is by their aid that one nation is brought | 
into intercourse with another, and civilization and 
the comforts and luxuries of life spread over the 
globe. Their handicraft are the ‘‘foreign ministers” 
of the mechanics, sent to all parts of the world as 
their representatives—may it always be their just. 
ambition to enable their brother mechanics to say, 
‘“‘we are proud of our diplomatic corps.” 

By William Robinson. Our city—Though rather 
disabled by the storms, so prevalent in the sea of specu- 
lation, and consequently now on the stocks to be re- 
paired; may she soon be launched on the ocean of pros- 
perity, and under her present commander bring good 
freights to Pori-land. 

his sentiment was responded to by Mr. Churchill, 
the mayor, by a speech, and the following toast— 

Doctor Benjamin Franklin, the mechanic, and phi- 
losopher; may every member of this association imi- 
tate his goodness and greatness, and improve upon | 
the model. 





17. Pump and block makers, rope makers, riggers and 


| 
| 


2. Masons, plasterers, brickmakers and stone cut- 
ters. One side—‘We are free masons—our secret is, 
industry and skill.” Reverse— 

“When history’s page no date can give of empires over- 
thrown, 
'“Our country’s deeds and ours shall live in monumental 
stone.” 
3. Blacksmiths—On one side, motto, “Strike while 
_ the iron is hot”—with a drawing of two sons of Vul- 
| can, a forge, fire and anvil—one of them with uplift- 
ed sledge ready to strike the heated iron, which the 
other holds on the agvil. Reverse, motto, “To this 
are all indebted”—with a brawny arm swinging the 
sledge. 
| 4. Cabinet makers, chair makers, organ builders, 
| piano forte makers, turners and plane makers. One 
_side—‘Our cabinet, although composed of different 
materials, is too strongly cemented to be easily sepa- 
rated.” Reverse—“Our chords of earthly harmony 
lead to the regions of the golden ~ 

5. Coopers. One side—‘*Nothing but division can 
ever square the circle of our casks.” Reverse— 
“Bound by the hoops of economy, driven by the 


sail makers. Necessary occupations in perfecting that ; hands of industry.” 


discovery, the arts, sciences and literature have been| noble result of human genius, the ship, either for na- 
dispensed, as if a new sun had been created, bearing tional defence or commercial pursuits. The pum 

its beams of light to every mind. May the first; though simple in construction is powerful in its ef- 
never justify one line of matter that ‘dying they would’ fects, and thousands of lives have depended on its 
wish. to blot’”—the second never fold a sheet or bind a| operation for safety when the spars, sails and rigging 
book that would op-press the purest mind—and the | were disabled by misfortune. May they unite to sup- 
last never fail to keep them well stocked with good port the ship of state; be bound to sobriety, industry 
paper. | and truth as firmly as they can be by the strongest 


chanics composing this association—Having been) shall fill their sails; and, after being wafted over life’s 
aided by their skill and enterprise in advancing the | tempestuous ocean, be snugly moored in the HEAVEN 
art of printing to its present state of perfection, may | oF REsT. 
those who wield this mighty lever possess sound} By Samuel R. Leavitt. The M. C. M. associa-' 
minds and pure hearts—regarding the greatest tion—May she always be like the noble ship with 
good of the greatest number—emit a pure light—! her sails well sheeted home and well swayed up, 
that, like a little leaven it may leaven the whole’ with a good pilot and helmsman, always keep clear, 
lump—and all our brethren partake largely of its! of a lee shore; and being strongly spliced to good’ 
benefits. principles by total abstinence from all that can in- 


By Arthur Shirley. The several classes of me-| line in the walk—and as long as the breezes of life 


6. Painters, &c. A beautiful specimen of painting. 

7. Boot and shoe makers. One side—‘‘Sons of 
Crispin, Sherman, Pendrill, Lee, Gifford, Bloomfield 
and a host of their craft, having labored with their 
awl, (the figure of an awl painted), to mend the soles 
and improve the understandings of mankind.” Re- 
verse—(two boots painted), “He that will not: pay 
the shoe maker, is not worthy of a sole.” 

8. Tailors. One side an ornamental wreath, in 
the centre of which the motto, “Think and aet.” 
Reverse—‘By concord small beginning lead to grat- 
ness.”’ 

9. Hatters. One side—“Caps for infants and soap- 
locks—hats for men.” Reverse—“‘United in the 
bands of temperance, we are crowned with honor.” 
(Painting of a beaver). 

10. Bakers and confectioners. One side—“We’ll 
mould the paste of life with skill, stamp it for use and 


12. Mathematical instrument makers, watch makers, 
old and silver smiths, giiders and looking glass makers. 
he mathematical instrument makers assist astrono- 

mers and navigators in their caleulations—the watch 
makers the community in dividing time for the va- 
rious purposes of life; the gold and the silver smiths 
and gilder fuedish housekeepeers with the useful and 
ornamental—may they always have the mirror of 
TruTH before them, and so regulate their lives as to 
receive spiritual gold and silver—the verge of their 


existence so well jewelled, that there shall be no| 


Jriction when time with them shall cease. 

By James Todd—When we embark on the great 
voyage of eternity, may we find that we have so well 
used our instruments here, that they will then give us 


the true latitude and departure, and guide us to the 
abodes of the blessed. 


13. Machinists, cutlers, copper smiths, brass founders, 
tron founders and tin plate workers, The earth un- 
bosoms her treasures to you to be moulded into a 
thousand forms for the convenience of man. "Tis the 
machinist’s province to furnish the means of saving 
human and animal labor, thus making the necessa- 
ries of life more abundant and consequently within 
the reach of all; may they never forget that there is 
a 0 sine dependence between them and the other 
branches of their class—whatever their occupations 
are, that none should labor for himself alone, but for 
the good of the whole, making one grand unit, like 
the human frame. 

By George Ropes—Power, physical and intellec- 
tual—time and space are the limits of the one, the 


ws of man cannot conceive the boundaries of the 
other. 


14. Butchers, tanners,-curriers, soap boilers, and tal- 
low chandlers. They all try to make the “crrrrer” 
useful. Some “cater for the mess,” some assist in 
defending us from the inclemeney of the weather, 
Some labor to effect our purification,’ and others to 


toxicate, sail happily over life’s tempestuous sea and 


not for show—and when at last, our batch we fill, we 


: ; Shall not wish our cake was dough.” Reverse—a 

nh a ne ge ee i pm mae members. She2f of wheat, surmounted with the motto, “The 
$ i ife.» 

We honor them not as lawyers or ministers, but as fee ee & O ee 

patrons of the arts and friends to mechanics—may p. —_ 4. Ye ee M. pd ep presses—a, 

their patronage never induce us to distrust the ne- . "88° and a copperplate. Motto, *“Phe tyrant’s 


_cessity of watching with a jealous eye, those Jeeches foe, the people’s friend.” Reverse—a Napier press 


; : _with the steam engine that moves it. Motto—“Ful- 
that fatten on the industry of them who are inno- pote hy, , 

cent of their duplicity; but rather may our associat- ety me > ay sais ren on ane - ig our 
ing with those we delight to honor stimulate us in: 2 ™™* es ab * boa cm a > te - ‘Phe pole 
the cultivation of our mental faculties, so that our |” tow gry — and binder’s roll. 

intellectual, shall be equal to our physical strength; | 12. Mathematical instrument makers, watch mak- 
and then we can not only demand, but ordain that. ers, gold and silver smiths, looking glass makers and 
in our republic, places of honor and profit shall not gilders. One side—‘The true measure of time is by 
be bestowed upon professional loafers, nor rich men’s , deeds, not by centuries.” . (Hour | lass.) Reverse, 
paupers, but upon the most meritorious of all classes. | within the drawing of a mirror—-“We make no un- 

This sentiment was responded to in a short speech just reflections, but hold the mirror up to nature.”’ 
and toast, by John Neal in behalf of the honorary| . 13. Machinists, cutlers, coppersmiths, brass foun- 
members, of the association. ders, iron founders and tin plate-workers. One side— 

Out of respect to the ladies, we append one senti-| ‘New truths, new, treasurers,shall our,fires unfold— 
ment offered by one of their number. and change an.iren age to one of gold.” .Reverse— 

The mechanics of Portland—Honest, enterprising and panes from patterns of goodness and truth, the casts 
intelligent—well may our city be proud to display | of our character need neither soldering nor brazing. 
them. ee | the — = 1 Sa meg ever be the me ae er — Pres ae and 
surest word to win the female heart. ow Chandlers. ne side— po the 

Many other excellent sentiments were given by | (drawing of a bullock) kingdom.” Reverse—Union 
the members, and sent to the president’s table. is strength—be just and fear not.” 

The regular toasts were interspersed with songs 15. Saddle and harness makers, carriage builders 
and glees given in fine style, by several ladies and | and plough makers. One side—‘‘Saddle us not with 
gentlemen. | bad debts—harness us notto evil habits.” Reverse— 

The company broke up about ten o’clock, every | ‘‘May our carriage ever be upright. God speed the 
individual manifesting the highest delight. plough.” 

Each class was preceded by a beautiful sawner,| 16. Ship builders, ship joiners, boat builders ‘and 

P Ps, Sip + ? ers 
very tastefully arranged. The banners added much 'caulkers. One side—A s ip on tlie stocks. Re- 
to the beauty of the procession, and reflect ‘credit /'yerse—“We lay the foundation of commercial enter- 
upon the taste of those who designed them, and also | prise.” 
upon their painters. Mostof them were painted'by | 17. Pump and block makers, mast and spar mak- 

William Capen. ‘That forthe blacksmiths, &e. | ers, rope makers, riggers and sdil makers. One side 














bring lighd out of darkness. May they never hilt in- 


was painted by J. E. Hodgkins. ‘That earried by >—-A full rigged ship. Réverse——“By commerce w 
the printers, &c. was prepared by Messrs..A. Shirley live.” © P By “Pp 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
_. Nomination. The Van Buren convention have 
nominated Marcus Morton for governor, and H. H. 
Child for lieutenant governor, at the next election. ° 


Tue Boston Excnance. The last of the massive 
illars for the front of the Boston exchange was 
rought into town Jast evening. The last but one 

was raised ye y morning. The work of this 
beautiful is advancing with great ee sw 
The-walls are mostly up and upon the rear the wo 

‘men are already laying the iron roof. The covering 
of the roof consists of galvanized iron, which promi- 
‘ses to be the most safe and durable description of roof 
‘which has yet been invented. [Boston Daily Adv. 


The receipts at the late Mechanics’ fair in Boston, 
amounted to upwards of $15,000. 


VERMONT. 
Extection. The Montpelier Watchman of the 4th 
gives the official canvass for senators in that state— 


Highest whig vote 24,736 
Highest democratic vote 21,730 
Highest abolition vote 1,209 
Scattering 140 


The Van Buren vote at the presidential election 
last November was 18,055. More now, 3,695. The 
ne vote last November was 42,517. Loss now, 

»781. > 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Tue creat Surrrace Convention IN Ruope Is- 
uanp. The people of Rhode Island, or certain por- 
tions of them, are dissatisfied with the present form 
of government, under which that commonwealth of 
some thirty miles in length and half as much in 
breadth, have managed for a couple of hundred years 
to live, and a convention of delegates elected without 
any legal authority, lately assembled for the purpose 
of pe about a change in the organic law of the 
state. The Providence Journal of Wednesday pub- 
lishes the following outline, as comprising the princi- 
pal provisions of the constitution which was agreed 
‘upon by the delegates lately assembled at Providence, 
for the purpose of effecting a change in the organic 
law of Rhode Island: 

Declaration of rights.—The declaration of rights 
does not differ materially from those adopted in most 
other constitutions. ‘The great principles of liberty 
are guarantied; the right of fishing and fowling ac- 
cording to the ancient customs of the state is distinct- 
ly recognised. 

Suffrage is extended to every white male citizen of 
lawful age, resident in the state for one year, and in 
the town in which he offers to vote for three months. 
But in any question of raising a tax, or appropriating 
the proceeds of a tax, the voter must be possessed of 
property, either real or personal, to the value of $150. 

islature—The senate is composed of twelve 
members, elected by districts; and the house of repre- 
sentatives consists of 80 members. 

The governor has a veto power, but the majority 
of both notes of the general assembly can pass a bill 
after having been returned with his objections. He 
is allowed forty-eight hours to consider a bill, 

The judiciary consists of a supreme court, and 
such other courts as the general assembly may es- 
tablish» The judges are to hold their offices until re- 
moved by a vote of both houses. 

iffs and justices of the peace are elected by 


Sh 
the le. 

"The state election was fixed for the first Wednes- 
day in April. 

Of the manner in which it is proposed to carry 
this new frame of government into operation, the 
Journal remarks: 

‘‘We can see no other mode than upon forcible re- 
volution, and from the tone of the debates in the 
convention, and the remarks out of it, it would seem 
that such a course was not looked upon as improbable. 
How such an attempt would be met, and what would 
be the conséquences, we do not at this moment pro- 
pose to discuss. The leading men in the convention 
were Thomas W. Dorr, Dutee J. Pearce, Arie) Bal- 
lou, John R. Waterman, J. B. Rathbone, Perez Sim- 
mons, Palemon Walcott, Dr. J. A. Brown, Saml. H. 
Wales and one or two others. The debates, although 
on several occasions warm, were courteous and con- 
ducted with propriety, and the members of the con- 
vention separated generally in harmony and union, 
‘although some were not satisfied with the constitution 

roposed, and declared that they should not support 
it. The proceedings of the convention have not ex- 
cited much attention, and, although held in a very 


central place, few spectators have attended. Indeed, | 


for the jast half of the session, it was difficult to keep 
a quorum of the members in their seats. Doubts 
were expressed if a quorum would meet in Novem- 
ber, and Mr. Dorr thought that the adjournment 
would prove the death-blow to the whole affair; but 


the members present at the 
rally and strongly declared their intention to meet 
again. -» 

“It must be considered a curious spectacle—and 
one which no other country, if any other state, can 
present—a number of men assembled for the avowed” 
purpose of overthrowing the government under which 
they live, without any authority from the legislative 
or executive powers, and yet proceeding without op- 
position and without hindrance. The monstrous ty- 
ranny of the state government, which was so loudly 
denounced, was not surely displayed on that occasion. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Rai Roap. It is expected that the section of the 
Elizabethtown rail from Bound Brook to So- 
merville, N. J. will be completed within a month. 


NEW YORK. 

Van Buren Mass Convention. The Hudson 
Gazette states that James Buchanan, of Pennsylva- 
nia; John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina; Robert J. 
Walker, of Misssissippi and Silas Wright, of this 
state, will attend this great convention of the demo- 
cracy of the river counties, to be held at Kingston, 
on the 7th of this month. The editor says— 

“This is a strong team, as the phrase is, and right 
glad should we be to make one among the crowd, on 
be occasion, to listen to these strong men of our 
party.” 


Canpipates. Bowen Whiting, of Seneca, is the V. 
Buren candidate for congress in Ontario county, to 
supply the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Mr. Greig. Francis Granger (late postmaster gene- 
ral) is the whig candidate. , 

The Van Buren party of New York have put 
the following persons in nomination for the assem- 
bly. Auguste Davezac, John O’Sullivan, Daniel C. 
i Conrad Swackhamer, Paul Grout George 

eir. 


Some or THE HetpersercHers in Limso. The 
Albany Daily Advertiser of Friday says, “‘Matthew 
St. John and John S. Church were arrested yesterday 
by constable Dodge, in this city, and brought before 
the police. They were identified by Rider, a de- 
puty sheriff of this county, as two of the ‘‘Helder- 

ergh Indians” who took part in a process of tar- 
ring and feathering Rider when on a visit to the Hel- 
derbergh in an official capacity. The accused were 
— to bail to answer the charge in the sum of $500 
each.” 


journment very gene- 


Canat Totus. The whole amount of tolls col- 
lected at Buffalo, from the opening of the navigation 
up to October 1, 1841, is 481,994 which is $45,390 
more than in the same period of 1840. Every where 
along the line of canal there is an increase of toll 
collected. 


Strate Canats. We learn from the New York 
American that the amount received for tolls on all 
the canals of the state during the last week in Se 





tember, 1841, was $85,345 
Same period, 1840, y 79,859 60 
Increase, $5,485 65 


The amount received during each month in the 


season of navigation for 1840 and 1841, was as fol- 
lows: 


1840. 1841. 
April, $94,980 26 $91,244 37 
May, 254,113 66 353,746 77 
June, 205,916 56 254,256 09 
July, 161,359 59 212,719 04 
August, 197,005 60 222,911 61 
September, 271,522 17 297,362 87 








$1,184,897 84 $1,432,240 75 


1,184,897 84 


Increase for 1841, $247,342 91 
The following statement shcws the amount re- 
ceived from the commencement of navigation to 
the 30th of September, inclusive, for the last seven 





ears. 

4 1835, $1,095,202 1839, $1,129,765 
1836, 1,168,443 1840, 1,184,898 
1837, 883,405 1841, 1,432,241 
1838, 1,083,361 


It will be seen from the above table that the tolls 





_ for 1841 exceed the amount received during the cor- 
responding period of 1840 by the enormous sum of 
' two hundred and forty-seven thousand three hundred and 
Sorty-three dollars! 

here has been a perfect avalanche of western 
products upon us within the last 24 hours. Our 
marine list to-day presents the following summary of 
the principal articles: —43,354 bushels wheat, 12,485 
barrels flour, 5.226 bushels corn, 2,600 busheis oats. 


twenty vessels in port, among them the ship Su rior, 
whose cargoes we have abkioen able to shears ~¥ 
fore going to press. Com. 


Home Inpustry Convention. We learn from the 
New York Commercial that about one hundred dele- 
gates were present at the opening of this convention 
on Bebe, morning. Delegates were present from 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, N. 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Indiana 
a yin eens 

e meeting was organi y the appointment of 
General J oni Tallmadge, as preditahity the honora- 
ble Mahlon Dickerson, of New —— James Brews- 
ter, of Connecticut, Judge Harwood, of Maryland, 
George Field, of Florida, ~~ vice es and 
Loring D. Chapin, of New York, M. Copeland, of 
Connecticut, and L. A. Sykes, of New Jersey, se- 
cretaries.—The objects of the convention were suc- 
cinctly explained from the chair. Mr. Joseph Blunt, 
of New York, brought the meeting to work by 
ig ote a resolution for the organization of a home 
eague, for the pu of protecting American home 
industry, and the diffusion of the principles of free 
trade. The resolution was ably sustained by the 
mover, and adopted. 


TEMPERANCE CELEBRATION. According to an- 
nouncement, the great New York temperance mass 
jubilee took place yesterday. The weather, like 
the cause, was, from dawn to sunset, full of heaven’s 
own joyousness and serenity; and the great moral 
exhibition of thousands of our fellow citizens, as 
they passed through the principal streets and ave- 
nues of our city, in the brotherhood of peace and 
the vindication of mind in its consciousness of no- 
bility, was such as has never before been seen 
among us, one which has undoubtedly shed a gleam 
of hope around many a hitherto desolated fire-side. 

The deputations from abroad were numerous and 
respectable, and their banners bore some beautiful 
illustrations of their decision and principles of ac- 
tion. Baltimore was most happily represented; and 
her champions in the cause—among whom were 
Messrs. Pottarp and Wricut—added much to the 
effect, as missionaries from what might be fairly 
termed the parent society. Boston deputed her “‘pil- 
grims” to the Mecca of temperance among the most 
energetic of the proud confederacy; and Newark, 
Brooklyn and Williamsburg sent living assurances 
of their perfect though youthful maturity in the 
cause. 

But the addresses were the grand climacteric of 
the day’s enjoyments; that of the orator of the day, 
T. M. Wooprurr, esq. secretary of the New York 
W. Temperance Benevolent society, was a master- 
ly specimen of talent impassioned by sacred zeal, 
and arguments enforced by truth; it was well worthy 
of the occasion, and evidently went home to every 
heart. 

The vast area of Tompkins square was covered 
with groups of happy and interested thousands, and 
the day’s celebration terminated at about 5 o’clock 
at the Park, where the societies were dismissed to 
repair to the respective halls of refreshment and 
evening jubilee. 


Could but the universe such sight behold, 
How many a hearth were warm which now is cold! 
How many o mind awake th’ insenate dream, 
Waive “meaner things,” and triumph self-supreme! 

Several bands of music apna aroha the proces- 
sion throughout, which was hailed in its progress by 
the approving smiles of thousands of both sexes and 
all ages and conditions; while the splendor of the ban- 
ners and the beauty of the various badges and orna- 
ments of each successive society gave an inspiring 
appearance to the entire spectacle. It is not irrele- 
vant to add, that this was the first temperance mas 
jubilee we have had. “May the universe hail its cen 
tenary recurrence! 

Joun Hawkins, the distinguished temperance lec- 
turer from Baltimore, is now on a tour of duty 
through New Hampshire and Vermont. He spoke a! 
Keene, N. H. a few days since, and obtained ove! 
four hundred pledges to total abstinence in that vad 
try village. He proceeded thence to’ fulfil ge 
ments in Rutland, Montpelier and Burlington, F 
and is to speak in this city on the 2ist, (Thursday © 
next week). [M. Y¥. Tribune. 


—_ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Anotner Anturacite Furnace. The Crane om 
company have commenced the erection of anot . 
anthracite furnace, in the vicinity of their prese” 
works on the Lehigh, near Allentown. 


Errect ww PHiLapELpHia OF THE STOPPAGE OF in 
Umirep Srares sanx. <A letter from @ _— ob 
Philadelphia who has had many opportunities fool 
serving the state of feeling in that city, says Pp 
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‘vate distress which the failure of the United States 
ank has occasioned. | 
have settled the faces of a ae: . 
inhabitants. In almost all the circles in which you | 
visit, you hear of some poignant instance of suffering | 
_of wealthy families suddenly reduced to poverty, of | 
widows who have lost their all, of orphans stripped | 
of the patrimony which a long life of labor and eco- 
nomy on the part of their parents had collected for 
them, of merchants compelled by diminished means 
to relinquish their houses and move out of town, and 
of laborers robbed of the hard-earned savings of many 
years. Indeed, the details are melancholy; the usual 
gaities of society seem to be arrested; but for the 
absence of the customary my arg of mourning, one ) 
would be disposed to think that the whole city had 
experienced a great loss, that some calamity had vi- 
sited it, that a pestilence had carried off its people, or 
that some great man, universally beloved, had 
been taken away by death. Such is the general ex- 
pression of sadness that you see every where.” 
[New York Post. 


It is not matter of surprise that gloom should 
overspread the community, if the following account 
of the depression of the value of stocks in the insti- 
tutions of the state is to be relied upon. We take 
from a late number of Bicknell’s Reporter a table 
showing the price at which certain stocks were sold 
three years ago, and what is the present value of the 
same stocks. 


It will be seen (says the Reporter) that we have 
mentioned only a portion of the stocks that have been 
bought and sold so freely in our market within the 
last few years. The picture it presents is frightful 
indeed. It will be seen that out of a capital of little 
more than sixty-two millions of dollars, there is an 
aggregate loss of nearly fifty-seven millions!!! We 
think, therefore, that we may fairly héad the table 
The bubble of stock speculation illustrated by a few facts. 























Oo | Firs8s .9 
Zz. SE me | ee ou 
5 siS>i2>| Fs 
: = cin = aoe 
. eT Sr & ° 
United States bank |35,000,00u] 100,123 [ 10 |39,550,000 
N. American bank | [,000,000}100)408 | 300} 270,000 
Pennsylvania bank | 2,500,000/400/500 | 269) 1,500,000 
Philadelphia bank 1,800,000)100}108 | 75 594 000 
Farmers’ & Mechs 1,250,000 50) 62 | 45 425 000 
Commercial bank 1,000 000) 50) 63 | 44 380 000 
Mechanics’ bank 1,400,000) 35) 54 | 26 | 1,120,000 
Northern Liberties 350,000) 35) 48 | 30 180,000 
Schuylkill bank 1,006,000} 50) 50 5*| 930.000 
Southwark bank 250,000] 50) 60 | 45 75,000 
Kensington bank 250,000) 50) 75 | 49 175,000 
Penn Township b’k | 500.000) 50) 75 | 40 | 350,000 
Girard bank 5,000,000} 5) 53 | 28 | 2,500,000 
Western bank 500,000] 50) 534) 30 | 235,000 
Manufe. & Mech. 
hank 401,300) 50) 55 | 35 160,520 
Moyamensing bank 250,000} 50) 55 | 38 85,000 
Schuylkill Nav. co. | 1,666,000) 50)166 | 46 | 3,998,000 
Schuylkill Loans 2.200 000/100) 95 | 70 550.000 
Lehigh Coal co. 1,500,000) 50) 90 | 15 | 1,950,000 
Lehigh Loans 4,400,000|100/100 | 60 | 1.760.000 
62,217,300 56,757,920 
on 
MARYLAND. 


Mar or Marytanp. Mr. Fielding Lucas, jr. is 
about to publish a map of Maryland, 55 by 38 inches 
in size, and containing a portion of the adjoining 
states, at $5 per copy. 


GEORGIA. 
TwO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS RESIGNED. The 
Georgia papers announce the resignation of Messrs. 
Alford and Nisbet, of their seats in congress. 


Banks. We have previously noticed the fact, that 
the Mechanic’s bank, and the bank of Augusta, were 
paying out their bills freely to pay for our staple. 

e have now the pleasure of announcing to our 
country friends, that all our banks have come to a 
similar determination, and the planters may therefore 
confidently calculate on receiving a specie paying 
currency, for their crops. [Augusta Chronicle. 


commit 


+ ALABAMA. 

THE PENAL Cope passed by the last legislature, 
took effect on the Ist instant. The Mobile corres- 
pondent of the New York Advertiser writes that it is 
one of the most rigid and severe laws of any state in 
the union, so much so as to make many sections of it 
a “dead letter.” The kind and warm-hearted sym- 
pathies of the people are a serious barrier to a rigid 
administration of justice. The penitentiary is not 
yet quite completed. A good deal of opposition pre- 
vails in the state to the penitentiary system. 





*Nominal 


A continued gloom seems to | Lecistature. The message of the governor, and 
tion of the the report of the state treasurer, were read in the 





TENNESSEE. 


legislature on the 7th inst. The first is a long docu- 
ment, occupying about eight and a half columns of 
the Nashville Whig. The report of the treasurer 
exhibits the finances of the state in a rather satis- 
factory condition—receipts $660,329 22; disburse- 
ments $470,744 75— balance in the treasury 
$139,590 47. 


KENTUCKY. 

A REAL compLiment. We learn from the Louis- 
ville Journal that the citizens of Woodford have 
purchased the fine farm, in that county, on which 
the honorable J. J. Crittenden was born, and made 
him a present of it. The price paid was $17,000. 

OHIO. 

Tue Bank question. The Springfield Republi- 
can gives a list of the banks of the state of Ohio, 
showing an aggregate capital of sixteen millions of 
dollars and adds that nearly this whole amount of 
banking capital, required for the trade of the com- 
munity, is about to be withdrawn by the expiration 
of the charters which occurs on the Ist January, 
1843, alist of which is given. 


A FEARFUL TIME AHEAD! The Ohio State Journal 
of the 6th inst. says: Of $11,136,567 of banking ca- 
pital returned as paid in in the banks of this state 
(the Bank of Lebanon, Bank of Cincinnati, Lancaster 
Bank and Clinton Bank of Columbus, not included), 
there is owned in the state $4,386,132, and out of it 
$6,750,436. Should no measures be adopted during 
the ensuing session to renew the charters of the banks, 
three-fourths of this immense amount will have to 
be collected by the people, and will be withdrawn 
from the state altogether. The state of New York, 
with all its vast resources, could not stand such a 
drain of capital without being convulsed from centre 
to circumference. It must unavoidably derange the 
business of Ohio to such a degree that its blighting 
effects will be felt for fifteen years to come. 








ILLINOIS. 

Tue Rock River rracepy. A letter from Judge 
Ford, dated Oregon city, Llinois, September 27th, 
tu the editor of the Peoria Register, says—‘“‘the per- 
sons who had a hand in the Driskall murder last sum- 
mer, have been indicted and tried at the recent term 
of the circuit court of Ogie county. One hundred 
and twenty persons were indicted and all acquitted 
by the jury.” 


Exection. The Journal of Commerce says: Owing 
to the negligence of some of the returning officers, 
the complete official vote of Illinois for congressmen, 








has been delayed to the present time. The official 

vote from all the counties is as follows: 

Districts. W higs. Opposition. 
1. 5,313 8,043 
2. 7,177 6,976 
3. 21,698 19,553 

Total 34,288 34,572 
spporition majority in the state 341; do. at the 
presidential election last November, 1,938. Whig 

gain 1,554. 


Itumots anp Micuican Canat. This work is being 
Sn agy = on with considerable vigor. New jobs have 
n taken and the old contractors generally have 
resumed operations» In the neighborhood of Ottawa 
in particular, we learn that the canal is going on 
finely. The new lettings are being covered with 
shantees and workmen. The basin at that town will 
soon be completed. The Fox river aqueduct is so 
far advanced that it could be easily finished this fall 
if we should be favored with one month more of 
warm weather. [ Chicago American. 


TRIAL OF ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE MEN FOR 
muRDER. The correspondent of the Illinois Free 
Trader gives an account of the trial of the persons 
charged with the murder of the Driskalls, John and 
William, from which the editor of the Era has made 
the following extracts: 

He says “the September term of the Ogle circuit 
court has just closed, and its session has been marked 
by a trial which, in the number of the accused tried 
in one indictment for the crime of murder, is with- 
out a parallel. One hundred and twelve men were 
indicted for the murder of John Driskall and Wm. 
Driskall, in June last, near Washington Grove, in 
thi@ county. About 100 plead not guilty, and were 
et upon their trial. Judge Ford, whatever might 

ave been his feelings, (the accused were his neigh- 
bors, judge F. living in Ogle county), exhibited upon 
the bench a stern determination that the accused 
should be fully and fairly tried. However, the very 


names in the indictment, left the accused without any 
evidence to contend against. 

The two or three first witnesses, whose names 
were endorsed upon the indictment, (and by the laws 
of this state none, except those whose names are so 
endorsed, can be called to prove the substantive part 
of the accusation), only knew some of the prepara- 


tory steps taken, which led to the d offence.” 
he facts connected with the killing of the Dris- 
kalls are stated as follows: That the Driskalls were 


a part of an organized gang, embracing a large hum- 
ber of persons in the county of Ogle and the adjoin- 
ing counties, who carried on a systematized scheme of 
operations “gunn the lives and property of the in- 
habitants. at murders, robberies and larcenies 
had been carried on by them for a number of years; 
and that, owing to the extent and perfection of their 
combinations, it had become impossible to convict by 
the ordinary process of law. Perjured members of 
their gang swearing to alibis or such defence as were 
adapted for the occasion, had, for a long time, defied 
and defeated the course of justice. That a few 
days previous to the execution of the Driskalls, a 
Mr. Campbell, a citizen of the highest respectability, 
had been wantonly shot in his own yard, for his pre- 
sumed exertions against this gang, and that there was 


the Driskalls planned and incited, and probably per- 
petrated his murder. Further, that the Driskalls 
were the chief and most dangerous of the gang. They 
were shot after an examination which satisfied seve- 
ral hundred of the most respectable citizens of Ogle 
and the adjoining counties of the truth of the fore- 
going facts. 

The case was submitted to the jury who, without 
leaving their seats, rendered a verdict of not guilty. 
This verdict was given partially from a want of evi- 
dence, and from what the jury considered the abso- 
lute necessity of the case. The writer says the laws 
could not protect the community where the banditti 
committed their many enormities—the occasion was 
too urgent to wait for their uncertain amendment 
and adoption to the emergency—individually they 
could not protect themselves—mob law they repudi- 
ated—they therefore resorted to a counter organiza- 
tion, ordained new rules of evidence, and a new mode 
of proceeding, such, and such only, as in their judg- 
ment were effectual to protect them. There may be 
those who are disposed to cavil, perhaps to condemn. 
The judgments and or of such, would be 
essentially invigorated, could they have dwelt for a 
short time here, and suffered the murder of their 
friends, the burning of their dwellings, and the plun- 
der of their property; and, when they called on the 
law to redress these wrongs, to see those whom they 
knew to be the perpetrators, escape with impunity.” 





WISKONSIN. 

More Leap. The Southport (Wiskonsin) Tele- 
graph announces the discovery of new lead mines in 
the vicinity of Sinsinawa Mound, near the southern 
boundary of the territory. Concerning the quality 
and extent of the mine, the Telegraph says:—‘*The 
véins of mineral are the richest of any which have 
been discovered for the last six years. About 600 
miners are already employed in new diggings, 
and immense quantities of ore are daily raised. Gen. 
Jones, a former delegate to congress from this terri- 
tory is one of the proprietors of the new discovery.” 

This mine, if it turns out as rich as is anticipated, 
will add much to the value of the lands in that 
vicinity. 








ALEXANDER MCLEOD’S TRIAL. 





The opening of this case was inserted in the last 
number of the Register. Without attempting to fur- 
nish the testimony produced on behalf of the prose- 
cution, we merely proceed to register the evidence 
upon which the decision of the case was manifestly 
predicated. This, with a brief notice of the sum- 
moning up by the counsel, and the charge of the judge 
on committing the case to the jury, will give a 
distinct view of the facts in the case. 

There are some points of this affair which furnish 
satisfactory evidence in favor of our system of go- 
vernment, however complicated it appears to foreign 
eyes. The resolute determination which both the 
general and the state governments evinced in the pro- 
gress of the case to have their respective jurisdictions 
maintained, the laws enforced, and justice adminis- 
tered to a foreigner, although that foreigner had ta- 
ken pains to exasperate the border passions and in- 





fact of the great confusion occasioned by so many 


flame national prejudices on the one hand, and in 
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sufficient evidence to leave no reasonable doubt, that _ 
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whose behalf language verging towards intimidation | 
had been adventured to some extent by proud autho-. 
rities on the other. But neither popular impulse, 
nor national pride, has been allowed to swerve our au- 
thorities from the strict course which the laws of the 
land lay down. The facts in the case have been} 
coolly and deliberately sought out and pronounced 
upon by an impartial jury of the country. It has 
been fully ascertained that McLeod was not present 
or assisting in the transaction for which he was in- 
dicted, and he is acquitted accordingly. 

Sovends the McLeod affair. 

The affair of the Cornotme, however, remains to 
be adjusted between the two countries, whose peace 
was violated by that transaction. The facts in that 
affair have, in the progress of this trial, been fully de- 
veloped. The two governments will approach its 
discussion in a far more deliberate and dispassionate 
spirit, now that the case is divested of a highly ex- 
citing colateral topic. The negotiation of foreign 
disputes is wisely committed, by the federal consti- 
tution, to the executive, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that not only the public press, but also, that 
other public authorities of this country will allow 
the executive the full enjoyment of its delicate and 
highly important trust, in this respect, without undue 
interference. There has been no greater difficulty 
encountered in our foreign relations, than by prema- 
ture and imprudent interference in negotiations that 
have, from time to time, been pending. Amongst 
these instances stands most prominent the everlasting 
calls, which are proposed in congréss, upon the ex- 
ecutive, for papers and correspondence, upon topies 
that are properly triisted to an executive department 
only—and which, the premature agitation of, by the 
legislative department, is calculated invariably to 
embarrass. 

And again—the difficulties which the McLeod case 
appeared to present, in reference to conflicting ju- 
risdiction between the federal and state governments 
will, of course, we presume, be obviated, as it cer- 
tainly ought to be, before another such case occurs, 
and will be much more likely to be judiciously pro- 
vided for, when no pending case is to be influenced 
by the direction which the authorities, on an abstract 
view of the subject, shall judge to be right. 

: rnoon. After a number of objec- 
a Pacese by Mr. Hall, and which were sar 
tially overruled by the court, the reading of the 
depositions commenced, but were Piiracied very 
much by the technical objections of Mr. Hail.e In 
substance the depositions are as follows: 


Sir Allen McNab’s evidence—the testimony of sir 
Allen McNab was taken at Kingston in Canada on 
the 13th September, 1841, before James E. Small 
and James Harvey, esqs. commissioners— Joseph 
Center, ésq. being present and approving for the peo- 
ple, ‘and Hiram Gainder, esq. for the accused. He 
said I ama barrister; J reside at Dunawin in the Gore 
district, in the province of Canada, about 45 miles 
from the town of Niagara; I know a body of militia 
was assembled at Chippewa during December, 1837, 
and January, 1838, to the number of between two 
fhousand and three thousand, to repel an expected 
invasion from rebels and American brigands assem- 
bled on Navy Island, and on the American shore 
near Schlosser; they were ordered out by the lieu- 
tenant governor of Voper Cariada, sir Francis Bond 
Head, for the purpose aforesaid; Iwas the officer in 
actual command of the forces then and there assem- 
bled; sir F. B. Head was at Chippewa more than 
once during the months named; of the force assem- 
bled there by his directions, I-assumed the command 
by his order, divected to me as colonel of the 3d re- 
giment of Gore militia; the governor general of the 
two provinces was not at Chippewa at the time men- 
tioned. 

I do remember the last time the steamboat Caro- 
line came down previous to her destruction; from the 
information 1 received, Thad every reason to believe 
that she came down for the express purpose of assist- 
ing the rebels and brigapds on Navy sland with arms, 
men, ammupition, provisions, stores, Sc. to ascertain 
this fact, I sent two officers with instructions to watch 
the movements of the boat, to note the same, and 
report to me; they reported they saw.her land a can- 
non, (a six of nine pounder) several men armed and 


a Tiina eee ark: a of Hayy Island; Saree 
mation I had previously received from highly respect- 
able persons Pata together with ‘ee ' At of 


| these gentlemen, I determined to destroy her that} 


night. , 
entrusted the command of the expedition for the 


seven boats were equipped, and left the Canadian 
shore; I do not recol 


and communicated it to capt. Andrew Di 
the beach, where the men embarked a short time 
previo, to their embarkation; Captain 
orde 


aforesaid; they embarked at the mouth of 

pewa river; I was there when they embarked, and 
when the boats set off; I had been there about a quar- 
ter of an hour; I noticed most of the persons going 
into the boats; I stood within ten or twelve feet of 
most of the boats as the men went on board; and 
while they were ye: aring, I was walking about 
among them, which afforded me the means of know-. 


deputy sheriff of the Niagara district; I have known 
him for about five or six years; I was on the shore 
when the boats returned, and was near some of the 
boats when the men landed; I saw the faces of seve- 
ral of the men who landed, perhaps half of the whole; 
I did not see Alexander McLeod; I think I made a 
return to the lieutenant governor of Upper Canada 
of the officers and men of the Caroline; I am sure 
=e name of Alexander McLeod was not among 
em. 

I have no knowledge that there was any person of 
the name of McLeod. in the expedition; if there had 
been a person of that name, I think I should have 
known it; the force under my command volunteered 
their services on being called on by the lieut. governor 
of the province, from which force the expedition 
was composed by men selected by captain Andrew 
Drew, under my orders; they were dressed in their 
usual clothing; the militia were not at that time pro- 
vided with uniform; the party were armed with pis- 
tols and cutlasses; I was the person who gave the or- 
ders to Capt. Drew, which were personal, verbal and 
private, his orders were to take and destroy the Caro- 
line; they were given on the beach, a few minutes 

revious to the expedition starting off from the shore. 

n my orders to Capt. Drew nothing was said about 
invading the territory of the United States, but such 
was their nature that Captain Drew might feel him- 
self justified in destroying the boat wherever he 
might find her. 

r. Spencer said that as the remainder of the de- 
positions contained merely collateral evidence, he 
proposed to introduce at present the oral testimony. 

illiam Press was then called to the stand, and 
being sworn, deposes that he lives in Canada; keeps 
a public house at Niagara; knew McLeod well; had 
known him a year before the 27th of Dec. ’37; re- 
membered the “troubles” in Canada about that pe- 
riod; was at Chippewa only once; that was on the 
27th of Dec.; returned to Niagara the same evening; 
took the passengers in a wagon from Niagara to 
Chippewa; entered in a cash book the money receiy- 
ed for carrying these persons, the date was 29th Dec. 
1837; the Caroline was destroyed that night; heard 
of that event the next morning; put his horses in a 
yard opposite Davis’ tavern; started from Davis’ im- 
mediately after dark; O’Keefe rode with witness to 
Niagara, and McLeod went to Stamford; the latter 
place is about six miles from Chippewa; the roads 
were very bad; were at least an hour and ahalf going 
to Stamiord; McLeod left witness at the gate of 
Captain Morrison. 


John Morrison was next sworn, and deposed as 
follows:—Resides at Stamford, U. C.; moyed there 
from Toronto; came to Toronto in June, 1835; knows 
Alexander McLeod perfectly; made his acquaintance 
in °36; heard of the destruction of the Caroline on 
the morning of the 29th Dec. 1837; heard of it from 
Colonel Cameron, formerly of the regiment witness 
belonged to; was told by one of his sons that the 
colonel wanted him at the gate; went down and saw 
him there; was asked if he had heard the news, and 
said no; Col. C, then told him that a party had gone 
down to Schlosser the night before and cut out the 
Caroline and destroyed her; witness said then “your 
friend McLeod is in our house, won’t you come up 
and see him?” he begged to be excused, as he Was in 
a great hurry; Col. C. was in a wegon; he handed 
witness a piece of wood, saying it was a piece of the 
Caroline, which witness took to the house and cut 
from it a piece; kept the piece and returned the larger 
fragment; was told that it was got under the ‘“Falls;” 
bade the colonel good-by; from other sources then 





ect the number of men in each | the 
boat; Captain Drew held the rank of commander in| ed 


her majesty’s royal navy; [ ordered the ex dition, | bler of toddy; Mcleod had not left his room before 

,On} witness saw Colonel Cameron next morning; after 

| iin Drew was | went to the c 

to take and destroy the Caroline wherever | 

he could find. her; T gave the order as officer in| the intelligence received from Cameron; McLeod 

command of the forces assembled for the farposes said, “You don’t say so?” Witness replied Colone| 
e Chip- 


d 


ing who embarked; I know Alexander McLeod, late | 
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equipped as soldiers, and that she had dropped ber |Jeamed during the day of the destruction of the Ca. 


rolin “Cameron served with witness ; 
France, Spain and Po under the great Duke of 
‘Wellington for 14 years; McLeod was in the co 

of witness at the time the conversation took place: 
he came there as nearly as witness could remember 
at a short time after 7 o’clock on the night befor: 


purposes aforesaid, to capt. A Drew, royal navy;|that morning, he slept in the parlor; he drank te 


that evening with witness’ family; took breakfast ;,, 
parlor next morning; McLeod and witness retiy. 


ed to bed in familiar conversation after taking a tum. 


returning the piece of wood to Cameron, witnes; 
ottage; at the threshold of the door say 


McLeod half dressed in the room; repeated to him 


Cameron told him so. 

By the court—When did he make that answer? 

Just when I said Colonel Cameron had said the 
Caroline had been cut out and sent over the falls. 

Examination continued—McLeod then said, «| 
j wish to G—d Ihad been there!” and McLeod con- 
tinned, ‘““where is Archie? I want my horse!’ Ay. 

chie went off to get the horse—that was a little past 
eight—he was pressed not to think of going on. 
breakfast, and agreed to remain—he did remain— 
he then, after being dressed and having breakfast, 
went down with him and saw him get his horse and 
ride towards Chippewa—never saw McLeod till the 
afternoon of the 2d January following. 

Archibald Morrison, son of the last witness, an 
intelligent looking lad, was then sworn and examin- 
ed—he deposes that he knew McLeod—had seen 
colonel Duncan Cameron sometimes—he was in To- 
ronto as witness believed—was at his father’s gate 
when Colonel Cameron came up about eight o’clock 
in the morning. Colonel C. told me to tell father to 
come to him, I went up to the house; a gentleman 
was with Colonel C. they were in a two horse wa- 
gon; my father went down, I went down with him; 
heard them say that the Caroline was burnt, heard 
Colonel C. say that; McMeod was then in the parlor 
of my father’s house; he came there the night before, 
before tea I think—he went away next morning after 
breakfast, about eight o’clock; he went away on 
horseback. 

Mrs. Margaret Morrison was then examined: knows 
McLeod—has known him for six years—remembers 
hearing of the burning of the Caroline—it was in the 
morning she heard it—then understood that the boat 
was burnt the night before—the intelligence was 
brought by Colone] Cameron—understood that he 
brought a part of the boat—saw the piece that Mr. 
Morrison cut off—at the time McLeod was in the 
parlour—he came there the night before—about 7 
o’clock—took tea there that night—he stayed there all 
night because Mr. Morrison wouldn’t allow him to go 
away that night—Mr. Morrison and McLeod sat up 
till half past 12 o’clock—witness sat up, part of the 
time being in the room—McLeod and Mr. Morrison 
took a glass of toddy together—McLeod slept in the 
parlour; he slept on a “stretcher”—( witness explain- 
ed this as being a cot), the parlour was not commonly 
used as a bedroom—Mr. McLeod’s boots were taken 
from the parlour before bed time to be dried by the 
kitchen fire—they were at the same place in the 
morning—they were then dry, but were wet the 
night before—Mr. McLeod did not leave the place 
during the night to the knowledge of witness—could 
not have done so without the knowledge of witness. 

By the court—Saw McLeod for the last time that 
night about twelve o’clock; the “stretcher” was made 
up before the young ladies retired, the young ladies 
retired about ten o’clock;saw McLeod next morning 
about eight o’clock; bad then been up about half a, 
hour; he was in the parlour when Colonel Camero 
came along; Mr. Morrison then told McLeod what 
had happened about the Caroline, and McLeod wish- 
ed he had been there; saw McLeod again in the af- 
ternoon of the same day; when he returned from 
Chippewa, on his way to Niagara; he had a cannon 
ball in his hand, which was said to have been fired 
from Navy Island. 


By Mr. Spencer—Was married to Mr. Morrison 
13 years ago; her son*rémained about three days 
after he came from Toronto; can tell certainly that 
it was on the 2d of January that McLeod was aga!” 
at Mr. Morrison’s house; there is no room for mIs- 
take as of his being there on the night the 29th De- 
cember—the night that the Caroline was destroyed; 
the burning of the Caroline was talked about at 
breakfast table that morning as ‘an event that bad 
occurred during the previous night. The dau htet 
who lived with McLeod had not been at her fathers 
for a long time till about a month ago, this Lar 
stance had affected the intimacy of the family ~ 
McLeod; it had broken it off altogether; docs 0° 
know why she has returned. 
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amniet Morrison, daughter of Captain. Morrison, 
was then sworn aad ee ts the second daugh- 


ter of trust the learned gentleman would let 


r own stofy. 

tome oe po her pee sri accord- 
ae notions of. iety. Proceed. 
ing to Toation emul ~ Mr. Spencer—Was at 
home in 1839—has known McLeod since a year after 
her father and family came to this cen fe apae of 
the affair of the burning of the Caro cing + morn- 
ing that McLeod was there—on the 29th of Decem- 
ber-—her farther heard of it from Colonel Cameron— 

, the night before at tea about seven 
saw McLeod 8 “ 
o’clock—retired between nine and ten—McLeod had 
not thenretired—saw him the next morning at break- 
fast—he then left the house to go to Chippewa be- 
tween nine and ten. 

Cross examined by Mr. Jenkins—The family usu- 
ally retired about ten o’clock—McLeod being there 
was the cause of part of the family sitting up later 
than usual—had heard some days before of the Ca- 
roline and about her carrying ammunition—is sure 
heard this before McLeod was there that night— 
thinks she saw Colonel Cameron frem her bedroom 
or her mother’s room—knew Colonel Cameron—had 
been introduced to him in Niagara by Angus Mc- 
Leod—that was previous to this time—couldn’t say 
how long previous it was—breakfasted about eight 
o'clock that morning—saw McLeod the same day in 
the afternoon at the gate—ne then had a cannon ball 
in his hand—he was going to Niagara—he was at 
the honse of witness’ father the day after New Years 
—her brother came home on the forenoon of New 
Years day. et 

By Mr>Spencer—Mr. McLeod was at their house 
on Christmas Eve, and remained during the night— 
heard that the Caroline was employed in conveying 
ammunition to Navy Island, before she heard of her 
destruction—heard of that two or three days be- 
fore—can’t say from whom she heard this—don’t 
known what the conversation was about between 
Mr. Morrison and Mr. McLeod that knight—([recog- 
nizes her signature to previous deposition]. 

Mr. Spencer at this stage of the proceedings pro- 
posed to read the deposition of Colonel Cameron. 

Mr. Hall objected to the deposition, as irregular. 

Mr. Spencer made some very severe remarks on 
the alleged conduct of the prosecution in raising tech- 
nical and unreasonable objections. 

Mr. Hail characterized the remarks of Mr. Spen- 
cer, as unprecedented and ungentlemanly. Perhaps 
his imputmg unworthy motives to the prosecuting 
officers, was owing to his feeling of what he himself 
would have done in similar circumstances, (a mu- 
mur of applause, checked immediately by the court). 

Mr. Spencer then read the deposition which is as 
follows: 

Deposition of Duncan Cameron, of the township 
of York, Canada—Upon the morning after the de- 
struction of the Caroline, about nine o’clock, A. M. 
in company with Mr. M. C. Miyan, the Presbyterian 
minister of St. Thomas, I stopped at Lieutenant Mor- 
rison’s gate in front of his house, near Stamford 
about three or four miles from Chippewa, and Mr. 
Morrison came down to his gate. I there had a con- 
versation with him for about four minutes. Ido not 
remember every particular subject of conversation, 
though I may have mentioned to him the destruction 
of the Caroline, but I could not swear that I did so. 
I only now remember the fact of having held a con- 
versation with Mr. Morrison at that time. 


Mr. Brapiey commenced the summing up, and 
addressed the jury for the prisoner. The learned 
gentleman began by reference to the great impor- 
tance of the case, and the deeply solemn interests 
which it involved. He then relented to the attacks 
which had been made on the depositions taken in 
Canada in the prisoner’s behalf, and said that the fact 
that the agent employed by the prosecution to attend 
the execution of the»commission who had followed 
them from Hamilton to Kingston, had been unable to 
prove any error of irregularity against the commis- 
sioner, except their permitting one witness—Harris, 
to withdraw his first answer to one of their interro- 

tions. Mr. B. then contended that the testimony 

or the defence fully proved that the prisoner had 
never boasted about his alleged share in the transac- 
tion for participation in which he was now tried, to 
those persons who were his most intimate aésociates, 
and in particular to persons in authority in Canada, 
who had the power to reward him for such‘a partici- 
pation. ‘That was of course at the same time com- 
pletely negative of the testimony for the prosecution. 

But it was contended that the depositions were 
those of accomplices in the destruction of the Caro- 
line, and so unworthy of credit in the minds of the 
jury. The impeachment f accomplices, however, 
depends very much on the circumstances in which 


stand and testified against his associate in crime, | detain a jury whose patience has been already large- 
there was always extended to him a promise of par-| ly drawn upon, by commenting on evidence when, in 
don, and if his associate were convicted, he was| my deliberate judgment, that evidence has already 
laced beyond the reach of punishment, and his li-| convinced the understanding of the jury—and that 
rty or life, were the powerful motives that impel-| their judgment is now to be pronounced. Still, in 
Ted him to perjury, and east discredit on his testimo-| this I may be mistaken. 
ny. But in the present case there were no such cir-| — Jt is very possible that my convictions of the inno- 
cumstances surrounding the witnesses for the de-| cence of McLeod are stronger than are those of all 
fence, whose testimony was taken under the commis-| or any other individuals who may not have been’so 
sioner—there was not any such motives for perjury | intimately acquainted with the whole history of the 
inthem. They were swearing against their own in-| ease as I have been, It is because I have no right to 
terests. The evidence of such witnesses was fully 


- . ; remit any exertions that may lead to the develop- 
oo to credit, even in a case where more depend-! ment of truth—the establishment of the innocence of 
on it. 


3 : : McLeod, and the securing of a verdict of acquittal, 
Mr. B. then went into the history of the circum-| that I now propose to trespass on your patience and 
stances leading to the destruction of the Caroline.—|sybmit to you such considerations as seem to be wor- 


He represented the leaders of the Canadian insurrec- thy of being reflected on by you—such as the case 
tion and their followers, as the “‘raked-up ruffians of| alls for—such as the prisoner has a right to de- 
the two frontiers—banded robbers—receivers of sto-| mand—and such as our state and common country 
len arms—dealing ve death from the contents —< may reasonably expect. 
amonel sehieht hutglaey had: entered iren who, As I took occasion, gentlemen, to remark in open- 
? ? 
preeiiage rh ne — | sree meane td — 6 ing the case, and as the evidence has now fully dis- 
natn i r¢ — ey ms m og sald “oe b a closed, it is one of greater importance than any thing 
oe otag- °C: 4 ee a ae yee Sn ies re nab it Dl} ever brought before an American bar for trial. A 
derived from plunder and "The dow ‘ate me a one | trial involving the life of an individual is at all times 
the desolated dwelling.” The loya yee are . “blood of sufficient interest to awaken the deepest emotions 
trary, were patriotic men—ready to spil vet all of the human heart: but we must consider this trial 
for their country and their homes—rushing at the ca as involving other interests, lying beyond the life or 
of freedom to repel the invaders of their soil. And death of Alexander McLeod, and which need only be 
in'the-dandiw hich bore on its map the names i latts-| veferred to, to awaken deep emotions in every Ame- 
burgh and New Orleans, there was no need to say |... 3 heart that throbs in an American bosom. 
that they acted in ‘the full spirit of that truth, that On you, gentlemen, after all that is to be said by 
resistance to lawless invasion is the ws re counsel shall have been uttered, and after the delive- 
duty of the citizen. He then went om'to speak o ry of his honor’s charge, will devolve these great and 
the manner in which Navy Island had been invaded responsible duties. On you rests finally the whole 
abd fortified--désoribed its position es dificult of ac- question, and to you alone will the whole country 
cess, and the great importance of dispersing its occu-| Oo) poy.’ proper disposal of it. 
pants, and cutting off the ct “or cs mene Your duty, until you come toa final determination, 
Mr. B. then went on e — ~ saad alibi whe | is that of patient and attentive hearing—of an effort 
ewant-to:susteis h pei Ath ee , r nto th rightly to understand all that can be said, and parti- 
was, he contended, the med vetseumn: Gs aa ie ia cularly to appreciate all that may have been proved. 
prisoner, or any one similarly circumstanced, could! b tience and attention are your first duties, and af- 
offer. terwards a careful, deliberate, anxious, conscientious 
consideration of what has been submitted to you; and 
after you shall have retired for deliberation, then will 
come the time when the great responsibility of your 
position will devolve upon you. 


Mr. Bradley then went into a further review and 
comparison of the conflicting testimony in relation to 
the presence or absence of the prisoner at Schlosser 
at the time in question. The next topic referred to 
by Mr. Bradley was the duty of the jury to render : ; 
their verdict in accordance with the teeitinohy laid di ~ _ a tre eotouees of 9 anne velba ther 
before them, and wholly uninfluenced by any ulterior | S'™Te peperer to iio ge — a — 
considerations, feelings or prejudices. It was suffi- m Hyeed a itiie-onndn t ples Rp ©, i 
cient that the witnesses should testify under the sway | “©” ta J aay thi rie 5 ss ‘ye | iin ° 
of those influences, and that they should pervade the verdict. l allude to this COnGMOTMEh, Gearlene, 
public mind. It had been reduced to a moral cer- only — account nr porn see _eeorere 
tainty, Mr. B. contended, that the conviction and ex- meen 6 im tee ome et 4 OF the: S570, ed Ij ich. I 
ecution of the prisoner, would be the cause of a war | Would have rejoiced to have seen avoided, It is very 
between this country and Great Britain; and it was 9c ae se ane A en ade a = we 
sufficient that such a result, should it occur, would be + a ae om 2 Pe am . it pig be ich has 
the fruit of the deplorable dissentions and conflicts oy ne le od Me h “4 ’ nd fod peober 
upon the frontier, without their exercising upon the | ‘Pt the learne See Md i a vt CONCUCHIOtae OO 
minds of the jury an influence which would tend, to —— ee e should feel anxious for the 
a lamentable extent, to accelerate the most unfortu- manag evn . 
nate and deplorable issue between the two countrics| _It is natural, too, that they should believe the truth 
which would inevitably follow. of the case that they have spread out before the jury; 

Mr. Bradley then proceeded to recapitulate and| it is natural that they should disbelieve the case of 
scrutinize the testimony for the prosecution in which | the prisoner. On the other hand you will agree with 
he pointed out much that he contended was most! me that it is equally natural and proper that the coun- 
palpably false, and some which he pronounced most | se! for the accused, who have devoted such attention 
plain and wilful perjury. Indeed, the learned gen-| to his case as their duty required, should have form- 
tleman placed a very liberal portion of the testimony | ed some opinion as to its merits, and entertained con- 
for the prosecution under this latter head; and wit-| victions of the innocence of their client. And that 
ness after witness he pronounced, and argued to the| both counsel should act on their convictions was 
jury, were wilful and deliberate perjurers. Some | natural; and that they should believe their respec- 
of the testimony, Mr. B. continued, consists of alleg-| tive sides of the case to be the truth. And such be- 
ed declarations of the prisoner; who, as the attorney | ing the case, the only alternative for counsel was to 
general would have us believe from his witnesses, | disbelieve the opposite side of the case—he must 
has been remarkably communicative to them, and| believe it entirely untrue, if not entirely false. 
Mr. Marsh in his acknowledgments of participation | Hence it will have been observed in the progress. of 
in the Caroline affair. But the learned genileman’ this trial, that there has been some little excite- 
deemed it passing strange, that notwithstanding all | ment—more possibly than was necessary—on the part 
this frankness and communicativeness, of the prison-| of counsel. But I hope, gentlemen of the jury, that 
er, not a witness had ever heard the prisoner give | you will be spared all your lives long from witnessing 
any connected narrative of that event, nor any cir-| any such painful oceasion for excited feeling as has 
cumstance connected with it—nothing but detached, | been manifested on this trial. 
chance declarations were all the witnesses for the You may well wish always to remain strangers to 
prosecution could give us. the anxieties of counsel while preparing for a trial of 

In conclusion, he deemed the testimony to estab-| this description. You need never desire to become 
lish a perfect alibi, and the entire and complete in-| acquainted with the sleepless nights and anxious days 
nocence of the prisoner. which precede the commencement of a trial like this. 

Mr. Srencer then addressed the court and jury, as/ I can assure you the discovery would afford you any- 
follows: thing but pleasure, unless your pain were counterba- 

May it please you, honored gentlemen of the jury,| anced by the satisfaction resulting from the con- 
forthe first time in my life that I have ever arisen,| sciousness of being instrumental in advancing the 
having in charge an important trial or defence—I can} cause of innocence and justice. You may have ob- 
say that I feel that the discharge of my duty, after| served also that in the progress of the trial, that in the 
the testimony has been closed, is entirely a work of} examination of witnesses there may have seemed a 
supererogation—and the consciousness that it is so} want of kindness and charity toward those who have 
really oppresses me—it seems to enervate my whole| been called to sustain this prosecution—that there 














they deposed. When the accomplice came on the 





system, and I really feet most embarrassed under the | may have been a rigor of examination to which wit- 
circunistances which surround me, and impel me to’ nesses should not be subjected, after having been 
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forced by the mandate of the law to appear and tes- 
ti . 

e witness very properly received sympathy from 
a jury. To that we do not object, ies when wit- 
nesses seemed to be treated with unkindness, with 
asperity, even with rudenéss, it is very natural that 
the sympathies of the jury should be excited in their 
behalf, and that the prejudices of the py should 
be xoused seeialeiie apunee! who thus roughly 
handle them, and transcend the limits of their duty. 


If such sentiments, gentlemen, have been origi- 
natal chur uteds, Isak Ant fou:will And the ooun- 
sel’s in the ex i case in which he 


has been engaged and which is submitted to your 
consideration, and that you will have less sympathy 
for the witnesses who have come hear to swear 
away the prisoner’s life than you would have for wit- 
nesses in other circumstances and on a different oc- 
casion. 

It is natural, gentlemen, too, that the counsel for 
the prosecution should indulge in a firm belief on the 
one hand of the truth of his own case and the reverse 
of ours. But I, on the other hand, may as properly 
and reasonably entertain a disbelief of the case of m 
learned adversary. Both cases cannot be true; bo 
cannot stand. In the grapple here for mastery, one 
or the other is to be overthrown, and your verdict is 
to declare who is to fall and who is to stand trium- 
phant, which is to be overthrown and which is to re- 
main firm as the rock of ages—as truth itself. That’s 
the point. And it is natural I should feel warmly, 
and so act, believe our case to be the truth, and the 
case for the prosecution to be not only untrue, (which 
implies only mistake or misapprehension), but I am 
sorry to say, utterly false. And I desire, you gentle- 
men of the jury, to understand that word in its legiti- 
mate and strongest acceptation. 

I believe that the prosecution has been sought to 

be upheld by a combination of the rankest perjury 
ever brought into a court of justice since the sun 
‘shone in Christendom; in a case, too, involving not 
only the life of an individual, but interests of the great 
nations in two hemispheres that hold the highest 
rank in the map of the world, two nations bound in 
the strongest ties, inhabited by races speaking the 
same language—one common people, kith and kin; I 
do not shrink from saying that the sole object of 
this prosecution has been to involve these countries 
in a bloody war; and believing that, I confess I have 
felt but little charity for the witnesses brought to 
sustain it, and my conduct has doubtless manifested 
as little tenderness as I felt. This, gentlemen of the 
jury, is my apology. 
’ The jekrned pontiomen then referred to the deci- 
sion of the supreme court, which had excluded the 
question arising out of the principles of internation- 
al law as applicable to the defence of the prisoner. 
By that decision the learned judge who now pre- 
sided over the deliberations had declared himself to 
be bound. : 

Of this decision, Mr. Spencer did not complain, 
nor was it expected by him. He was well acquainted 
with his honor, and with the uniform defence with 
which he had all times regarded the decisions of the 
supreme court. 


and in support of the defence. In these pro- 
3 , however, Mr. Spencer did not believe the 
attorney general, or either of the learned emen 
associated with him had any participation. But if 
any within the sound of his voice supposed that the 
four learned counsel who appeared here on the paft 
of the prosecution, constituted all the Jegal gentle- 
men who had applied their talents and energies to the 
preparation and su of this prosecution, he would 
tell him he was wofully mistaken. 

Able as are the gentlemen opposed, before this 
court, they constituted but a eee ane to the 
whole array that has been engaged in labor—the 
object of which array was not for furtherance of j 
tice as between McLeod and the , or the taking 
of the life of McLeod individually, as to the fomen- 
tation of disturbances; and the motion of a war 
between this country and Great Britain. If proof was 
wanted of the existence of this legal combination it 
could be proved abundantly in the number of wit- 
nesses that had been brought forward to swear away 
the life of McLeod, who had sprung up like fibres, 
from where nobody knew, or how collected, nobody 
could explain. 

Time and again had this charge been examined by 
magistrates at the west, and amongst the whole array 
of thirty witnesses for the prosecution, scarce any of 
them appeared originally as witnesses against Mc- 
Leod at those examinations. These facts alone, did 
no others exist, sufficiently indicated the extent of 
combination which had been brought to bear in sup- 
port of this prosecution—aided by secret societies and 
combinations with contributions of money, personal 
services, food, raiment and other necessaries that 
could be found required. 

Most if not all the witnesses for the prosecution be- 
longed to these societies, and deserved no credit in 
the estimation of any intelligent jury or of,any rea- 
sonable man. 

Mr. Spencer then proceeded to a review of the 
testimony, passing over, at a glance, those who tes- 
tified only as to the particulars of the destruction of 
the Caroline. These witnesses, Mr. Spencer contend- 
ed, were at least interested at heart for the success 
of this prosecution; and he dwelt with great seyerity 
upon the reluctance with which the witness Wells 
was compelled, on his cross examination, to admit 
facts which he assiduously sought to concea], Buteyen 
the testimony of these witnesses, and of Mr, Wells 
in particular, Mr. Spencer contended was not entitled 
to the slightest belief. 

Mr. Spencer then proceeded to examine the testi- 
mony intended to connect the prisoner with the mur- 
der of Durfee; and he passed in scrutinizing review, 
and with most ingenious and able criticism, these 
witnesses and their testimony in the order in which 
they were called by the attorney general. The whole 
mass of their testimony, in all its material points, the 
learned gentleman pronounced, and endeayored to 
convince the jury, was a continuous detail of perjury 
upon perjury—interspersed only with an occasional 
truth, few and far between, to give their falsehoods 
credence with the jury. 

In reference to that part of the testimony of the 
witness, Parke, relative to the boastful assertions of 





ut though thus deprived of this ground of de- 
fence, they were not without defence on another | 
ground. In the correctness of the decision of the 
supreme court, he had no belief; and as a member of | 
the bar, and an American citizen, he protested against | 
it, as contrary to the laws of nations, and to the) 
laws of reason; and he regretted it had ever been 
put forth as the opinion of the supreme court of this 
state, on affairs growing out of the intercourse of 
nations. 


To that opinion, however, he should, for the pur- 





ses of this trial, pay all due deference and respect. 


Should the result of this trial, however, render it ne- | 


cessary, he should before another tribunal, as he uni- 
formly does elsewhere, strongly and decidedly oppose | 
that opinion, and have it renewed, and, he doubted | 
not, reversed. | 

Mr. Spencer then passed to the other branch of 
the defence—the proof as to the participation of Mc- 
Leod in the Caroline expedition, and of his absence | 
from it. Before entering upon a review of that proof, | 
Mr. Spencer adverted to the fact that as long ago as : 
an entire year, the whole testimony for the defence 
was within the knowledge of the prosecuting coun- | 
sel and the world; while with him and his learned, 
associates, all was darkness and night, not only what) 
was the proof to be brought to uphold the prose-| 
cution, or who were to be the witnesses; which wit- | 
nesses had long enjoyed the advantage of commu- | 
nication with each other, and with the prosecuting | 
counsel. 


| 





McLeod as to the fatal agency he had in the burning 
of the Caroline and the murder of Durfee, Mr. Spen- 
cer attributed all the knowledge or belief of Parke, 
as to such boasts, to what he had read in the newspa- 
pers, and enely brought in his testimony as so much 
truth, known of his own personal knowledge. 

As to those boastful assertions, Mr. Spencer de- 
clared, on the authority of McLeod, had never been 
made by the prisoner; and the publications of such 
declarations had at al] times been a matter of perfect 
surprise to McLeod. As the counsel of the prisoner, 
he had uniformly advised him, and indeed, had been 
obliged to order him, not to reply to and refute those 

ublications while a prisoner awaiting trial; but to 
eave its refutation to the developments of the trial. 

Mr. Spencer was still proceeding with his exami- 
nation of the testimony, which the court adjourned to 
dinner. 


Two o'clock, P. M. The court room, on the reassem- 
bling afterdinner, was densely thronged with specta- 
tors, nearly halfof whom were ladies, who presented a 
splendid array of ‘“‘youth, beauty and fashion,” and 
who paid great attention to the display of eloquence, 
the anticipation of which had attracted them to the 
court room. After a few preliminary remarks, Mr. 
Spencer resumed his criticism of the testimony and 





the witnesses for the prosecution, with whom and 
with which he dealt with the most unsparing 
severity. 

In the course of his remarks upon the character of | 
the witnesses and their testimony, Mr. Spencer intro- , 


. —————————— 
in the scope of his s to wit: Mr. M . 
Dr. Theller and Gon. Bathiriant) cKemzie, 

After expressing his full confidence in the jury, ang 
his satisfaction that to the central county of the gre 
state of New York should belong the honor of free; . 
an innocent man from the fangs of an iniquitoy 
conspiracy, and complimenting his colleagues the 
learned gentleman proceeded to comment on the Se 
dence for the defence. 

He contended that he had amply demonstrated } 
that evidence where McLeod was not, and second), 
where he was on that eventful night. The resul 
which he arrived at, and which, as he deemed 


jus- | jury must inevitably arrive at, was that all the o 


mony which went toshow that McLeod was either jy, 
the expedition against the Caroline or at Chippews 
on that night, was not only false, but wilfully false. 
and that the testimony which proved that Mcleoj 
was on that night miles from Chippewa, and at th, 
house of ie Morrison, was the only testimony {, 
that point that was true testimony—the only testimo. 
ny entitled to the credence of the jury, and Upon 
which they were bound to find a verdict of acquittal, 

Mr. Jenkins then rose and addressed the jury for 
the prosecution. He would, he said attempt to go 
over the whole ground travelled over by the learned 
counsel for the defence; for he had yet to learn that 
imaginary facts and fictitious circumstances, instea; 
of the true state of a case, as presented by the facts 
laid down before a jury in the shape of testimony, 
were the grounds upon which the merits of a prose. 
cution were to be the criterion of judgment for , 
jury. Indeed, so far had his learned opponent tm. 
velled out of the case, as it stood before the court 
and jury, that for his part he should have thought 
the learned gentleman had supposed he had beep 
talking to people in England instead of people of 
America. 

With this preface, Mr. Jenkins introduced the 
character, extent, &c. of the border troubles which 
preceded the tragical events which gave rise to this 
prosecution. And here he would remark, in vindi- 
cation of the character of the people of the United 
States, which had been assailed here and elsewhere, 
by reason of the part taken by comparatively but a 
handful of her citizens in these troubles, that is a 
matter as much to the honor of the American public 
as it is strange in fact, that out of a population of 
some seventeen millions, only two or three hundred 
could be found to embark in an enterprise surroun¢- 
ed, as it was, by the most moving appeals to the 
sympathies of the human heart. 

Of the facts and circumstances immediately pre- 
ceding and leading to the running of the Caroline to 
Navy Island and Schlosser, her almost immediate 
destruction, and of the probable participation of the 
prisoner in that event, Mr. Jenkins presented a brief 
but graphic recapitulation; and then passed to a re- 
view of the testimony that has been adduced on both 
sides, in relation to the alleged participation of the 
prisoner in that tragedy. The general and wholesale 
aspersions cast by the learned gentleman who last 
spoke on the part of the prisoner, upon the whole 
array of witnesses, for the prosecution, was unworthy 
of reply; but so far as he sought to destroy their tes- 
timony by argument and the contradictions elicited 
from the prisoner’s witnesses, he deemed it his duty 
to meet by such argument as was within the scope 
of his humble abilities, and such evidence as the 
witnesses for the prosecution had placed withiy his 
reach. 

The learned gentleman also alluded to the asset 
tions of Mr. Spencer relative to the number and de 
perate character of those whom, as he alleged, had 
taken a deep interest in fishing up testimony to SU 
tain the prosecution, and collecting witnesses in that 
behalf, wherever they could be found; and admitting 
all his learned opponent had said was true—which 
it was not—be contended that, as compared wilh 
those who, with the prisoner, were engaged in the 
Caroline expedition, and, since: then, with their cok 
leagues and | kindred spirits, in unremitted, reckless 
and desperate efforts to rescue their associate '" 
crime and cruelty—the prisoner at ‘the bar—from 
the hands of justice—in such a comparison, the pi 
ed gentleman asked, on which side desperation a" 
recklessness to truth would stand out the most gla" 
ing and unquestionable. this 

‘Mr. Jenkins was interrupted at the close of the 
branch of his arguments by an adjournment of 
court to 


Seven o’clock—At which hour the court —, 
bled, and a dense audience collected—of ee 
withstanding a severe rain had set-in, a large 8°" 
were ladies. awith 

Order being obtained, Mr. Jenkins proceeded ¥"" 


And he moreover believed that these witnesses had | duced a withering rebuke of the “tinsurgents” and | his argument, in the course of which he severely an 


been congregating together in committee rooms, and | ‘‘patriots” engaged in fomenting the border troubles | madyerted u 


and the testi- 


there canvassing their own testimon 
fore the court 


mony and disposition to be brought 


—some of which he directed particularly to ontain! 
participants in those troubles here present, and with-| 


the insinuation thrown into -w! = 
ment by his learned opponent, (Mr. Spencer) van “ 
intimidation of the jury, that a verdict of guilty, 
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——— 
chem, would certainly involve the country in a san- 

nina with Great Britain. = = 
° That jnsinuation, and the intimidation it was meant 
to produce, the learned speaker assured the jury it 
was their duty—a duty rendered incumbent upon 
them by their oaths as jurors, by their honors as 
American citizens, and by their national pride and 
nse of national ustice—to throw to the winds; and 
brs rned, in the finding of their verdict, by no 
extraneous considerations, and be influenced by no 
consideration not se bee oag in the oath they had ta- 
ken to render a verdict in accordance with the tes- 
timony, and influenced by the testimony alone. This 
duty they owed to their country—they had sworn to 
their country to —— it—and to their country 
e consequences, be they what they 


a ee these remarks, Mr. Jenkins passed on to the 
consideration of the testimony adduced in behalf of 
the prisoner—pointing out its discrepancies, and ar- 
guing upon what he deemed its contradictory por- 
tions, its incongruities, and its fallacies. From 
the restrictions which are placed upon the mode of 
taking testimony by commission, he showed that, 
under the commissions taken out for taking the 
documen evidence in Canada, produced upon 
this trial, that the prosecution labored under great 
disadvantage, and that, from the necessary formation 
of the interrogatories here, it was within the power 
of the witness to withhold much, very much, of the 
important matter that a personal examination on the 
witness stand in court would compel to disclose. 


Tvespay, Oct. 12, 1841, (2 o’ciocx). As it was 
known that Judge Gridley would charge the jury this 
afternoon, the court house was crowded with anxious 
auditors, a large proportion of them being ladies, who 
presented an ample display of beauty and intelligence, 
many of them being fair enough to excite one sigh 
when we reflected that in all probability we would 
never again look on their lovely faces. 

At a few minutes after two o'clock Judge Gridley 
rose and delivered the following * 

CHARGE. 
Gentlemen of the jury: 

Icongratulate you on your having at length arrived 
at the present stage of this long protracted trial. After 
your patience having been drawn upon for six days in 
listening to the trial, and a day anda half in hearing 
the arguments of counsel, you have at last arrived at 
that period where you are called on to discharge the 
last and deeply solemn duty which devolves upon you. 
I congratulate you, also, upon the auspicious circum- 
stances under which you approach the performance 
of this duty. 

We know, it is true, that a deep and fervid interest 
is felt in this case throughout the entire land; we are 
also aware that a portion of the public press has from 
the commencement of this controversy teemed with 
inflammatory and passionate articles. We have like- 
wise heard of popular commotions in various parts of 
the county where the indictment against the prisoner 
was found. Still, though these disturbing influences 
may prevail elsewhere, we can at Jeast say that they 
haye not entered the solemn temple of justice. If 
the waves of excited popular feeling have swept along 
in other quarters, they have not reached the portals 
of this building, consecrated as it is to the faithful 
administration of that justice to which the people and 
the prisoner alike appeal. 

During the proceedings here, it may also be re- 
marked, we have seen attentive auditors in the per- 
sons of loyal subjects of Great Britain, who not long 
Since were in arms in defence of their soil, and, on 
the other hand, we had the presence of more than 
one distinguisked actor in the scenes of blood and 
suffering connected with the recent abortive attempt 
at revolution in the Canadian provinces; yet these in- 
dividuals, as well as others who have been present, 
must have been deeply interested auditors and spec- 
tators of what has occurred, not a single murmur has 
been heard—not a single ebullition of excited feeling 
has escaped. 

All has been quietness and good order, and a signal 
proof has been given that here is a spot where justice 
can be purely administered, and that here, if no where 
else, the decision of an upright, intelligent, and ho- 
hest jury will be acknowledged sovereign and su- 
preme. It is under these auspicious circumstances 
that I invite you, gentlemen, to the questions connect- 
ed with this great and important case. 

Allow me to offer a single additional passing remark 
and it is this: in order to appreciate properly the 
questions on which you are to pronounce your judg- 
ment, it will be necessary that you should keep your 


minds entirely unembarrassed by the consideration of 


other matters which have in reality nothing whatever 
to do with the merits of the case. 

The counsel on one side and the other, as it was 
their duty and right, have presented such arguments 


sent. But the tribunal which tries has also duties to 
perform, altogether different from those incumbent on 
the advocates intrusted with the interests of those 
who are placed at its bar. The case of this prisoner, 
gentlemen, I may simply say, is to be tried like that 
of any other person indicted for the same offence. 
The first question is, has any murder been commit- 
ted? and the second question is—is prisoner at the bar 
guilty of that murder? 

On the first question, gentlemen, the supreme court 
of this state, as you have already learned, during the 
progress of the trial, have passed. Their authority 
is binding on you and me. We are sitting here to 
dispense justice in the circuit court, and must be 
verned by the decision of that superior tribunal, which 
has sent down this issue to be tried here. That then 
is no longer an open question, but an adjudicated one, 
and with it you have no concern. 

The circumstances out of which this indictment 
originates are briefly these: In December, 1837, a 
of Canadian refugees and American citizens oc- 
cupied Navy Island—fortified themselves there, and 
opened a cannonade upon the Canadian main shore, 
where some 2,500 or 3,000 men were assembled to 
protect their territory. Aid was offered to these oc- 
cupants of Navy Island by certain individuals in Buf- 
falo; and one William Wells, the owner of the steam- 
boat Caroline, for the purpose of promoting his own 
interests, as he swears before you, had the steamboat 
cut out from the ice where it lay in Buffalo Creek, 
and on the morning of the 20th of December—the 
fatal—that boat made her first trip from Buffalo to 
Schlosser, touching at Navy Island; and that after 
that, on the same day, she made two trips to Navy 
Island from Schlosser—that it was instrumental in 
pe a armed men—arms—provisions—and one 
piece of ordnance to Navy Island. 

Farther than this it does not appear that the Caro- 
line was instrumental in promoting the interests of 
the occupants of Navy Island. Now the colonial au- 
thorities in Canada saw fit to regard this boat as a 
portion of the armament of the insurgents, and re- 
solved to destroy her. Sir Allan McNab, the com- 
mander of the provincial forces at Chippewa, ordered 
volunteers to embark in boats, of Aa five reached 
the Caroline, and from them she was boarded, whilst 
her peaceful occupants were asleep in her berths, and 
with cutlasses, boarding pikes and fire arms, the at- 
tacking party chased the persons on board, wounding 
some, killing one, and whether others experienced the 
same fate we know not, and then having set fire to 
the boat, the attacking party sent her over the Falls. 
This isa brief history of the transaction so far as 
it is necessary for you to consider it for the purpose of 
understanding and disposing of this case. The acts 
I have described are held by the prisoner’s counsel to 
have been excused in the individual performing them 
for the reason, first, because these acts were autho- 
rized, and secondly, because done in self defence, 
and again, because the whole transaction has already 
become the subject of negotiation between the two 
governments, so as to deprive the court of jurisdic- 
tion over the offence. 


These arguments have been laid before the supreme 
court, and that court, after great research and delibe- 
rate consideration, pronounced that this act of the 
killing of Durfee, although performed in the prose- 
cution of an enterprise like that | have already de- 
scribed, was murder, and it follows then, gentlemen, 
that all who were engaged in it are guilty of the same 
offence, and it is not necessary that the arm of Mc- 
Leod.should have struck the fatal blow, to render 
him guilty. Enough that he was engaged with others 
in that enterprise. This question then is to be ex- 
cluded: from your consideration. It has, it is true, 
been dwelt.on by counse! on both sides in their open- 
ing addresses, and during the progress of the trial. 
I refer to it however to inform you that it has been 
already adjudicated on and is set at rest. 

Then comes the question, the important question, 
on which you are to pass—is Alexander McLeod 
guilty of that murder? The counsel for the people 
have presented many witnesses before you, the ten- 
dency of whose testimony has been to show that the 
prisoner is guilty, and in order, gentlemen, that you 
may understand and appreciate this testimony, I shall 
briefly place it reviewed before you. I shall divide 
it into two classes—the first branch embracing the 
direct and circumstantial evidence, other than that 
arising from confessions connecting the prisoner 
with this charge—the second class of evidence will 
consist entirely of confessions. 

The first witness, gentlemen, who has testified 
before you is Gilman Appleby. He is the only 
witness who was on board of the boat at the time of 
the attack. He was the captain of the boat—he 
slept in the gentlemen’s cabin—he was awake a 








and discussed such topics as they deemed likely to 


little before midnight, as he thinks by information 


it was McLeod. He 
soner in Buffalo, and it struck him at the time that 
his appearance was similar to the individual who 
thrust at him, but it was only one hurried | coat 
and he immediately replied to the question o 

sel, when on the stan 
that it was Alexander McLeod. 


serve the interests of the parties whom they repre- | tially dressed, made his way up the stairs till he found 
his further progress arrested—he returned, but again 
returned, and had opened the door about a foot when 
it was violently pushed open by some one outside, 
who then made a plunge at him with a sword, which 
glanced along two of the vest buttons and struck 
against the metal button of his pantaloons. 


He was considerably excited, but in that momen- 


tary glance he saw the features of the man thus at- 
tacking him, and his impression then was that the 
individual was Alexander McLeod; but with all 
commendable prudence and caution—for which I 
honor him—that witness says that amid the agitation 
of that moment, and in that hasty glance, which 


sed in the fea, an eye, he cannot say that 
ad once before seen the pri- 


coun- 
here, that he could not say 


The next witness is Samuel Brown. He resided 
at Chippewa, and was engaged in tending bar for one 
Smith who kept a tavern there, and he says he went 
up on the evening of this transaction to what is call- 
ed the ‘‘Cut,” and up the Niagara river—that he was 
at the entrance of this ‘“‘cut”—that he was at the 
beacon-light—saw the boats passing into the ‘‘Cut”— 
and then he thinks he recognised McLeod among 
the party embarking in the boats—it was dark—but 
the witness expressed the certainty of his belief that 
he then and there saw the prisoner. He says he 
went from there to Davis’s tavern, where a portion 
of these persons came, and there by a light which 
shone frozn within the bar-room—or by a light out 
on the stoop, although he cannot remember any 
light hanging out there—he professes to have seen 
there again Alexander McLeod. 

He then says that the next morning, gentlemen, 
betwen daylight and sunrise, he heard some of the 
men in the tavern talking of McLeod being wound- 
ed, and was over on the opposite stoop—the witness 
looked across, he said, and then thought he again re- 
cognised McLeod. He says he went over to see whe- 
ther McLeod was wounded—he saw no one appa- 
rently wounded, and did not see him. He was then 
inquired of in relation to the degree of certainty 
with which he could say that the man whom he saw 
was McLeod—-and he said in reply that “the saw a 
man whom he called McLeod.” Another question 
was put to him, and he then said “I mean that I am 
sure that it was McLeod, as that he now sits before 
me.” 


That is, gentlemen, his testimony. He submitted 
to a long cross-examination; and how far it went to 
shake your confidence in his statements, it is your 
province, gentlemen, to decide. There is, however, 
one consideration which I will submit to you. It 
is this, that when you are to judge of the credit to be 
attached to the testimony of a witness, it is right and 
proper that you should observe his manner on the 
stand; the degree of intelligence which he exhibits; 
the amount fa es of observation and accuracy of 
recollection; and having done so, you are to decide 
whether his answers satisfy you that he is honest, 
and on the whole whether his statements are of 
such a character, when taken all in all, that you can 
rely upon them; and if not sufficient to satisfy “you 
altogether, you must ‘decide in how far you should al- 
low, what degree of confidence ie must repose in 
his testimony, and that you will bestow on it, and no 
more. 

It is argued by the prisoner’s counsel that the de- 
gree of darkness which prevailed then, and is testified 
to was such as made it exceedingly rash for this 
witness to pronounce so confidently that he was able 
to recognise McLeod as well there as here to day. 
It is also argued that he stands before you impeach- 
ed as to his character for truth and veracity. And 
to sustain this impeachment a witness has been call- 
ed and has appeared before you and testified that 
he lives near the residence of this witness, and he 
says that he heard him speaking on this subject, I think 
at some former period, when subpeenaed, and among 
other things he said he knew nothing in reference to 
this matter that could do McLeod any harm or any - 

ood. 

: The statement which he makes of what he said is 
somewhat qualified. It is remarked on the other hand 
that witnesses who are subpeenaed frequently make 
careless observations, and that this person being a poor 
man, might wish to avoid attendance on this trial.— 
This is very true that persons often make careless re- 
marks, and had Drown made such a statement in pre- 
sence of any one who could have excused him from at- 
tending here, then the plea of counsel would have been 
entitled to greater regard from you. 

If in truth the facts which he has here stated were 





that there were boats approaching—he arose and par- 


remembered by him at that time, then they were all 
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facts material, and he could not have said, consistent- 
of sufficient im- 
ner. This gen- 
Wividual’s testimony. 
You are to take it into your consideration, and are 
to exercise your judgment in reference to the effect 

ting. your confidence in 
the evidence of Drown. I may add that, in order to 
tes was question- 
cter 
for veracity had latterly improved—that formerly he 
had been an intemperate man; but he was.now re- 


dy with truth, that aa ~— me. i 
portance to harm or benef 
tlemen, is the extent of that indi 


it may have. in 


restore your confidence in Drown, Ba 


ed, and in reply stated that that individual’s c 


The next witness, gentlemen, is Isaac P. Carson— 
he is a native of this state, a carpenter by trade; he 
had been at Chippewa in prosecution of his business; 

= was at Macklin’s store on the af- 
ternoon of the 29th of December, 1837; that he there 
saw Mogin, Usher, and the prisoner passing out of 
Davis’; that he also saw him next morning at sunrise 
with others, on the ‘“‘stoop;” that he was at some little 
distance; that he could see only his head and shoul- 
ders; that he was telling of his exploits, and saying 
that he had killed a d——4d Yankee; that he saw him 
again two or three days afterwards; that he then said 
he would like to be on another such expedition, and 


he testifies that 


burn Buffalo. 


This is an analysis of this witness’ testimony, which 
is spread over several pages of my minutes. You will 
recollect, gentlemen, this witness’ testimony, on his , 
cross-examination, and will judge how far that weak- 
ened the force of the statements made by him on 
his nicer examination. There is one point, however, 


that demands, your particular attention. 


gentlemen, I have no opinion to express on these mat- 
ters, You are the sole judges of this testimony, and 
with you I leave it. 

The next witness is Caswell—he whom Carson 
pour of, and he testifies in substance that he also saw 

cLeod that morning at Davis’ tavern. 

Then comes Quimby—he is the witness from Penn- 
sylvania—he testifies that he resided some two miles 
from Chippewa; that he was there on the 29th with a 
load of hay, which he sold to the government; that 
he did not get paid for it at the time of thesale; that 
he remained till evening; and in the course of the 
evening saw the prisoner at Davis’ tavern; that he 
remained there from 9 till 10 o’clock; that he then 
started for home; stopped at Petus’ about a mile off all 
night; that he then turncd back and was again in 
Chippewa between daylight and sunrise; that he went 
back to get payment for his hay at the commissary’s 
office; that he was going there when he saw McLeod: 
that he saw him on the “ridge,” and that he there 
heard him boast of his exploits on the Caroline, and 
heard him declare that there was the blood of a Yan- 
kee on his sleeve. 

He is questioned then as to whether he expected to 
receive payment for his hay at that early hour, and 
whether there were any persons in the office, and he 
said there was not; that he wished to be there in 


| season; but did not after all get paid, and finally went 
home. 


But, gentlemen, it seems according to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Lott, of Lottsville, Pennsylvania, that 
on one occasion this Quimby came with another 











This wit-| person for the purpose of making an affidavit be- 


ness was inquired of as to who else were present when fore Mr. Lott, who isa magistrate, and that that gen- 
he heard McLeod flourishing and boasting of hishaving tleman refused to take the affidavit, because Mr. 


killed a Yankee. 


Caswell. 


He was then asked whether he was present at this 
He was then asked when it 
first occurred to him that he saw Caswell there that 
morning, and he confessed that it was that very mo- 


trial, and he said yes. 


ment. 


At first, the witness could not re- Quimby was unworthy of credit; that he went to ano- 
collect any one; at last, he said he could name one 


ther magistrate by whom the affidavit was taken and 
sent on. 


Lott says that he resides in Lottsville—that the re- 
putation of the witness Quimby, while resident there, 
was very bad; that he was not to be believed on oath; 
and that in informing the prisoner’s counsel of his 





The cross-examination was protracted, and | character he (Mr. L.) had no private motives of re- 
in the course of it, it came out that he had conversed 
with Caswell as late as the morning of the day on 


_venge or malice to gratify. Now it is said, and it is 


true, that ordinarily a witness, to invalidate the testi- 


which he testified on the stand before you; that they mony of another, should be called from the neighbor- 
talked of the affair of the Caroline, and that Caswell hood. But you are the arbiters of this question, and 


informed him that he was there that morning. 


judge of that. 


The next witness is Charles Parkes, barkeeper 
He testifies that the prisoner 


at Davis’ tavern. 


It in your hands I leave it. 
may be that that was all true, and that it really did 
not occur to him that Caswell was there, till the mo- 
ment the question was put to him. But you are to 


The evidence of Seth Hunman, for whatever it is 
worth, is also before you. When examined, before he 
said McLeod was not seen by him that morning—he 
now says that he was. You will give this the credit 
you deem it deserves. 

Justice F. T. Stephens is then called and sworn. 





‘went to bed at Davis’ tavern early in the day, and | He testifies that he was present on the night in ques- 


got up between 8 and 9 o’clock in the evening—that 
a gentleman called for him and he went out—that 
half an hour or three quarters of an hour after- 
wards he saw him between Davis’ and the Chippewa 
creek—that a good many people were on the road— 
that McLeod went into one of the boats—that at. 
about sunrise the next morning he saw him at Da- 
vis’—that he again saw him a few days afterwards 
in the officers’ mess room, and there heard him say 
that he had killed a d—d Yankee—or something to 


that effect. 


At the close of his examination this witness was 
with considerable cer- 
at the “‘cut,”’ and he said 


asked whether he could sa 
tainty that he saw McLe 


tion, and that he saw three boats go out and return— 
and he distinctly and positively swears that he saw 
McLeod disembark at the beacon-light. 

That is a statement which is not corroborated by 
other witnesses, and is on the contrary hostile to the 
statements of all the other witnesses on both sides. 
It cannot be true. He was dismissed from the stand 
without cross-examination. He has testified to a de- 
liberate falsehood—a falsehood for which the pal- 
liating plea of the probability of a mistake cannot be 
offered. 

Leonard Anson is the next witness. He swears 
that he saw McLeod at the bar in Davis’ tavern; that 
there were others there who took part in the expedi- 





he could-—he was asked further and he said he had | tion against the Caroline, each boasting as to who had 
“no doubt of it—he also states that it was pretty dark | committed the greatest crime; that there he saw Mc- 


that night—and testifies also to other things, on ac- 


Leod draw out his pistol and declare that he had kill- 


count of which the counsel for the prisoner contends | €4 8 d——d Yankee, and that he pointed out the blood 


you should take his testimony with considerable grains 
of allowance—he testifies as to his knowledge of Mc- 
Leod, and among other things, says that he once 


went to see him in company with a brother-in-law, 
whom he accompanied as a witness, in case his evi- 


dence was necessary—that money was paid to Mc- 


Leod—but although he went as a witness, he cannot 
recollect the amount of the money paid on the ovca- 
sion. 


It is also argued that this witness tells a very ex- 
traordinary story in relation to the manner in which 
he has been induced to appear here—that he started 
from home to make certain purchases in Buffalo— 
that be suspected some one who accosted him on 
the way with the design of arresting him to ensure 
his attendance as a witness on this trial—-ihat he re- 
turned home—again set out, and was arrested in 
Buffalo before he had time to transact any busi- 
ness—that further, he was ignorant of the laws of 
this state, and was so frightened by the alleged repre- 
sentations of Mr. Hawley that he (Mr. H.) had pow- 
er to enforce his attendance here, that he consented 
to ccine. ni 

Allthis may or may not be the truth. This witness 
also testifies that he was solicited to come here by 


on the stock of the pistol. 

This, it is contended on the part of the prisoner is 
an improbable story—that he could not have seen 
the blood on the pistol. And other considerations 
have been submitted to you in relation to the testi- 
mony of this individual which it is unnecessary 
for me to dwell upon now. You are the judges of 


their weight and the attention which should be given 
them. 


These are I believe the only witnesses belonging 
to the first class of evidence against the prisoner. 
That is, these are the only witnesses who testify of 
their own knowledge as to facts unallied with con- 


fessions, which go to connect McLeod with this en- 
terprise. 


And the prisoner’s counsel contends»that some of 
these witnesses have been impeached, and that others 
have appeared in very doubtful circumstances; that 
the darkness of the night was a good reason why no 
very great confidence should be placed in the state- 
ments of those testifying so positively that they recog- 
nized McLeod with such certainty, and that what 
they have thus proved is enough to throw some shade 





of suspicion on the whole. That is the view taken of 
it by the prisoner’s counsel. 


persons petigiounly opposed to bearing arms. Now, | 


Whilst on the other hand the counsel for the pros 
cution insist that it is a mass of testimony which ms : 
must believe, and which believing you cannot sa 
the fact of the prisoner’s guilt. It is your province o 
criticise all this and pass upon it. 

The other branch of the evidence is that contained 
in the confessions of the prisoner; and there js 

rinciple of law applicable to that description of Sey 
lence, to which the counsel of the prisoner has di- 
rected your attention; that confessions are in them. 
selves the most suspicious kind of evidence—eag; 
fabricated—and difficult to be disproved—liable to by 
mistaken—partially heard—partially remembereq_ 
and, unless corroborated by other testimony, the rule 
adopted by the elementary writers, and sanctioned } 
the most distinguished jurists, is, that they are th. 
most unsafe description of testimony. 

Nevertheless, they are competent to be weigheg 
judged of, and passed upon like all the other te) pla 
in the case. I therefore, gentlemen, call your attey- 
tion to the evidence of 

Henry Myers: and would admonish you that Ohe 
rule by which you are to test the declaration of 
witnesses is, that you are to see whether they are 
probable—like what men in like circumstances 
would do. 

The last is that on one occasion whilst he passed 
Niagara Falls he stopped at a tavern and saw Me- 
Leod, with a number of others—that McLeod was 
accosted by name by another of the party—that he 
boasted that he had killed one d——d Yankee, or re- 
bel—and that he compelled the witness to “treat” the 

arty. 

J You will judge of the credibility of this witness’ 
story; but there is one thing he said which has not 
been noticed by any of the counsel, and what may 
aid you in passing judgment on his evidence—he said 
that he marked the features of McLeod well, as he de- 
termined to use him in a similar manner if ever he 
got him on this side of the frontier. 

The next witness is Calvin Wilson. He is the 
keeper of a ferry at Youngstown, in Canada, and he 
says, that a few days after the destruction of the Ca- 
roline he went over to Canada—went into a house 
where was a person by the name of Rayncock, Mc- 
Leod, and others whom he named, who had been ac- 
tors in that transaction, and that McLeod said one of 
the d—d rebels got shot on the wharf. 

This witness has been cross-examined at last, and 
confessed that though a poor man with a family, 
he had given two hundred dollars to the “patriot” 
cause, and declined answering whether or not he 
had harbored the notorious Lett. To rebuke this 
testimony, a respectable inhabitant of the town of 
Niagara, named Hamilton, was produced and testi- 
fied that he well knew Rayncock, and that that indi- 
vidual was absent in England, at the time specified by 
Wilson. 

The next witness worthy of notice is Timothy 
Wheaton. He was called by permission after prose- 
cution rested, the attorney general 6 that 
there had been a reservation in favor of this witness. 
He deposes that about a year before he had gone 
from Whitby, Canada, where he lived, to Niagara— 
was near the ferry—saw McLeod coming up from the 
water side—and the witness remarked to him that the 
sentinels had a hard time of it—that they then talked 
of the Navy Islanders, and about their number—that 
McLéod said they never would have the Caroline there 
again, and added that he was the second or third man 
who boarded her, and then some person, a stranger 
to witness, interrupted the conversation by taking 
McLeod off—that he, the witness, turned from the 
ferry, recollecting he had not a pass, and went back 
to the town. 


Gentlemen, you are carefully to examine this evl- 
dence, and decide according to your conscientious 
conviction of the truth, as itreallyis. If you believe 
this evidence, notwithstanding some objections to 1t, 
and notwithstanding some deductions which are to be 
made—if you believe that it does, after all, present 
to you an amount of evidence which is sufficient to 
call up the prisouer to answer, then you are to take 
into consideration the defence opened before you.— 
And it is undeniable that, in looking at this mass of 
evidence, there is much that appears questionable, 
and much of it remains that is not powerfully pier: 
ed, and that does bear very hard on the question ‘. 
the prisoner’s guilt. But, passing from this, you the 
then to look at the prisoner’s side, because It 1s ne 
right of every man put on trial here to present | 1S 
witnesses, have them examined, and if he succeed 10 
establishing a defence, to have the full benefit of 

That defence, gentlemen, is what is called an alibi. 
It is, in other words, that he had no part or = 
sort of participation in this enterprise; and this, , 

the disposal of the first question already passed upon: 
is the only other ground of defence that exists. a 
in my judgment no degree of suspicion should attae 





to it as an original defence, because.it is, as I just said, 
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Se a sin : 
only defence that remains for the eae! 
ee ifhe were in trith upon that expedition, then 
ne is guilty, and 50 you must pronounce him. But, 
atlemen, if he was at that time five, or six, or seven 
Jee distant, if he had no participation in that en- 
‘erprise then the same great principles of justice re- 
ye that you should pronounce him innocent. 
‘ The pet bach sustaining this defence consists of the 
jepositions of individuals avowedly participating in 
the expedi , and secondly of the oral testimony of 
several if : cere atte ap cet t 
during the execution of thi prise, 
Melia eipot An another town, — * 
First, then, with regard to the evidence of the com- 
missions. The prisoner's counsel is right in telling 
ou that evidence taken in this way, is, and shoul 
\ jess satisfactory than that given personally before 
ou. But so far a3 the depositions themselves go to 
Teseribe the individuais testifying, ° as may desire 
come information respecting the standing and charac- 
ter of those individuals. Some of them are lawyers 
_some of them mariners—and some officers in her 
majesty’s service, and by their descriptions they 
should all be men of character and responsibility. 

It has been said that this commission was a “roving 
commission”—that witnesses were examined whose 
names had not been returned. But there was in the 
spirit of liberality, and by consent, a stipulation made 
that more witnesses than those named might be ex- 
amined. It was also hinted that some suspicion should 
attach to these depositions from the manner in which 
they had been made up [The learned judge here 
described the manner in which the commissions were 
executed, and showed that no suspicion could proper- 
ly rest upon them. He then proceeded.| The at- 
torney general has noticed the testimony of these de- 
ponents with great minuteness, and equally great abi- 
lity. He has pointed out where the witnesses have 
contradieted each other or the truth. 

For instance, some saying that resistance was made 
cn board the boat, whereas it has been shown that 
there Was no resistance. If the witness swore so 
knowing that they were swearing falsely, that will of 
course detract from thefr credibility. But Wells him-_ 
self testifies that he heard the sounds of fighting, and | 
that in the darkness of the night and confusion of the | 
melee, the attacking party had mistaken each other | 
for the occupants of the boat, and that they fought to- | 
gether. If that were true, then it would not follow | 
that in testifying as to resistance encountered on | 
board the boat, they were not false in the corrupt | 





sense of the term. 


Passing from this, there is this other consideration, | 
which must strike you in the outset. If, when Alex- | 
ander McLeod sued out this commission, and directed | 
the commissioners to examine persons who had been | 
ineach of the boats, and if in truth he had been pre-' 
sent there himself, he must be a bold man indeed.— | 
Because he must have supposed that the commission- 
ers would either have taken only those who could not 
see in the dark whether he was there or not, or that 
the men would have been so corrupt as to swear | 
falsely to extricate him from the punishment of his 


crime. But this is no further evidence than as it is a 
portion of the history of the*transaction, and with 
these views you are to take up the testimony and as- 
certain, after solemn inquiry, how much credit you 
should give these witnesses, 

Itis undoutedly true, gentlemen, that Sears cannot 
say, With any degree of certainty, that McLeod was 
hoton board the expedition. It is equally true that 
McNab cannot say so, although he superintended the 
embarkation of the persons engaged in the enterprise. 
None but the All-seeing eye could penetrate the dark- 
less that shrouded those there associated. But, 
then, there are one or two gentlemen, from among | 
mates of each particular boat, who have been ex- 
mined. Some of them knew McLeod well before 
that time—others became acquainted with him after- 
wards—some talked with and recognised all their as- 
sociates—and they all testified that McLeod was not 
amongst them on that night. 

Now, gentlemen, it is proper that you should apply 
the rule distinguishing between positive and negative 
lestimony. It is true that where one man swears he 
did see another at a particular spot and period, it 
8 more satisfactory than when he can only say that 
he other was not there. But you will take into con- 
‘ideration the reasons which would lead you to be- 
eve that the crews of each of the boats must have 
Yell known each other, and so form a correct opi- 
tion as to their credibility when they say positively 
hat McLeod was not amongst them. With this re- 
hark, I leave in your ‘hands this portion of the pri- 
‘oner’s defence. 

€ come now to the proof of an alibi, which, if 
‘stained, can leave no doubt of the prisoner’s inno- 
“thee unless you can believe him gifted with ubiquity. 


We he first witness to prove this is William Press.— |. 


srson to Niagara on the day of the destruction of the 
ine; that he knows it to be that day from the 
fact of having made an entry of that transaction in 
his cash book under that date—that he conveyed the 
risoner in the evening as far as Stamford on the way 
ack to Chippewa—that there prisoner alighted from 
the wagon, and went to the honse of capt. John Mor- 
rison. 

William Stocking was called and corroborated the 
evidence of Press, and both, I may add, corroborated 
the statement of Hamilton respecting Rayncock’s 
haying left for before the commencement of 
the troubles in Canada. 

The family of Capt. Morrison and himself swear 
positively as to McLeod’s being there on the night of 
the 29th of December. Captain Morrison states that 
he is enabled to fix the day, from the circumstance 
that his friend, Col. Cameron, called at his gate early 
next morning, and informed him of the destruction of 
the Caroline, and gave him a fragment of her ruins, 
which he had found in an eddy below the Falls—that 
he told this to McLeod, whom he found half dressed 
in the parlor, where he had slept during the night— 
that McLeod was electrified, and calling for his horse, 
proposed to leave immediately, but finally remained 
for breakfast, after which he went on his way. 

Then comes the witness Gilkinson, that he met 
McLeod on the day after the destruction of the Caro- 
line, on the road from Stamford—that they rode up 
together to opposite Navy Island, from which they 
were fired on—that one of the balls was picked up 
and handed to McLeod, who carried it with hin— 
and Sears, you will recollect, states that on this day 
he saw McLeod and another person riding along 
that way, and that they were fired at from Navy Is- 
land. This testimony is corroborated by that of Mr. 
McLean. 

This is the aggregate of the testimony, gentlemen, 
on this part of the defence. The evidence of the 
Morrisons and the declaration of McLeod on his ex- 


amination have been submitted to you and criticised 
_by the attorney general with great ability. 


If he has 
satisfied you that the Morrisons may have been mis- 
taken as to dates, and in particular in reference to this 
great epoch, and that the other witnesses corroborat- 
ing them may have also been mistaken, then your 
confidence in this portion of the testimony vanishes. 
But if you decide on just grounds otherwise, then it 
should I think be deemed satisfactory in establishing 
the innocence of the prisoner. 

[Mr. Spencer then requested the court to charge 
the jury that the deposition of Col. Cameron corro- 
eatie | essentially the statement of Capt. Morrison, 
which his honor did, and proceeded]: 

But gentlemen, if, even after all, though the pri- 
soner may in your opinion have failed completely in 
proving an alibi, yet if he has raised sufficient doubt 
as to his guilt, he is to have the full benefit of that 
doubt. The law never divides between the living 
and the dead—never consigns any individual to the 
tomb without an overwhelming amount of evidence 
to prove the guilt of the accused. In this spirit you 
are now to consider the evidence which I have fully 
reviewed before you. 


And now, gentlemen, my task is performed. Your 
duty remains to be done. And it is one of the most 
solemn trusts that can be reposed in the citizen. You 
are to take this case into your deliberate considera- 
tion. You are to weigh and decide on every part and 
portion of it. You are to call into exercise your best 
powers of judgment—regardless of rumors which 
may have reached your ears—regardless of every 


consideration except that of the guiding principle of | 


justice and impartiality. 


And when you shall have come to your decision— | were whén Gen. Jackson seized them—and 
} 
pendence that will honor you, and with the noble in- | 


and declared where the truth lies, then, with an inde- 


tegrity that your country expects you to exhibit, you 
will pronounce your verdict. And then I trust that 
all who have witnessed this trial—the ability with 
which it has been conducted—and your patience in 
attending te it—will be satisfied. 


If the evidence will lead you to say that he is guil- 


‘“‘We have,” replied the foreman. 

‘““What say you, gentlemen, do you find Alexander 
McLeod guilty or not guilty? 

“NOT GUILTY.” 


All was hushed and quiet—no excitement visible 
any where. The prisoner’s keen grey eyes bright- 
ened up somewhat, and taking his hat and cloak, he 
slowly retired with his counsel. 
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WHIG STATE CONVENTION. 
From. the Albany Evening Journal. 
Syracuse, Tuurspay, Ocr. 7. 
The convention re-assembled in the Congregational 
church at 9 o’clock, A. M. when the committee on 
the address and resolutions re . The address 
having been read by the hon. D. D. Barnard. 

Mr. John A. King, of Queens, rose, and in a most 
powerful speech supported its adoption. The conven- 
tion, and a large audience, were most highly gratified, 
and were enchained for more than half an hour 


the spell of the orator, save when involuntary bursts. 
of applause broke forth. 


Mr. Alvah Worden, of Ontario, next rose and 
warmly seconded the adoption of the address, and 
heartily responded to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Queens, urging upon the great whig party to 
stand by the principles embodied in the noble address, 
and concluded by desiring that the document might 
be placed in every hall and hamlet of the state and 
nation. 

The address was adopted by acclamation. 

Mr. David Graham, of New York, rose and read 
the resolutions proposed by the committee, and sup- 
ported their adoption in an animated speech. 

Mr. J. N. Reynolds, of New York, seconded their 
adoption, and paid a high eulogium to the talents and 
services of the hon. N. P. Tallmadge, and on the de- 
votion and untiring zeal of the whig members of this 
state generally, at the recent extra session. 

Mr. D. D. Barnard, of Albany, then rose aud said 
that after what had fallen from the gentleman from 
New York he hardly knew how to express himself 
for the generous manner in which the conduct of the 
New York members of congress had been noticed 
and dwelt upon. He said that one and all had only 
performed their duty as whigs—more they could not. 
do—less they dare not have done. He then went into 
a history of the measures of the extra session of con- 
gress, and commented severely upon the exercise of 
the veto power, condemning its abuse. He argued 
that the only true way to test the principles of a party 
in power was to go back and see what they promised 
before obtaining it—and affirmed that the measure 
twice vetoed was the prominent measure of relief 
promised by the whigs; a sound and uniform national 
currency, to be moulded and formed in a law for the 
custody, safe-keeping, and disbursement of the public 
money, immediately on the repeal of the sub-treasury 
law which was expected to be repealed by the people 
who placed the whigs in power, and this new fabric 
reared over its grave. That President Tyler knew 
this. He gave the political history of the president, 
derived from his votes and speeches and referred to 


his course in the Harrisburg convention, and read his 


answer to the interrogatories addressed to him from 
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Henrico. He, Mr. B. gave the history of the first 
and second bank bills introduced and carried through 
at the extra session, particularly the second, framed 
as it was with the express intention to meet in eve 
respect the president’s peculiar notions. He then ex- 
posed the present situation of our fiscal affairs, and 
showed that the public moneys were now where they 
President 
Tyler doing as Gen. Jackson did, controlling their 
custody—and showed from President Tyler’s former 
speeches that he had most strongly condemned such 
a state of things at that time; calling Gen. Jackson 
for so doing ‘‘every inch a king!” 


He observed that the mind of man has as yet but 


devised three ways for keeping the public money. No 
public man would now dare to place the funds of the 


ty, then, although your decision should wrap your nation in southern state banks—no whig would go 
country in the flames of war, you will fearlessly pro- | for re-establishing the sub-treasury—and that there 
nounce it; on the other hand if he be innocent you js no other alternative but the creation of a national 
will so pronounce him, regarless of threats or mur- | institution, properly constructed and guarded, to meet 
murs or fear of rebuke, and may the God of truth en- | the wants of the nation and people. He said the 
able you to decide according to those principles of public moneys cannot remain where and as they now 
truth and equity which are the foundations of the are. The people will not submit to it—and Mr. Tyler 


Eternal Throne. 


; 


when he has had time for reflection, will not desire it, 


At about 4 o’clock, P. M. his honor concluded, and ' judging from the tenor of his life. Mr. Barnard spoke 


ceeded to the despatch of other business. 


the case was then given to the jury, who retired un- | an hour or more, and closed by remarking: “If there 
der charge of the constables, whilst the court pro-' has been any common benefit to the country in what 


has been already done by the whigs, or any confidence 


In twenty minutes the jury returned to the court | created as to what they may yet accomplish, we 


house. 





avers that he conveyed the prisoner and another 


jury?” asked the clerk. 


“Have you agreed upon a verdict, gentlemen of the ; people, or every vestige wil 


must maintain ourselves, rey ns upon an intelligent 
repealed. That war- 


jery is on the wind—and should our opponents suc- 
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ceed, flushed with victory, they will glut themselves 
with savage ferocity on every man who has stood 
even for a moment in their pathway to power. And 
then will fall most assuredly the strong pillars that 
now support and project public virtue and freedom. 


I fervently pray that our happy country may not be 
visited by so direful a calamity. 
The resolutions were unanimously ad . 


The convention was then further and ably address- 
ed by Mr. Duer, of Oswego, Mr. Martindale, of Gen- 
nessee. Mr. Clark, of Jefferson, and Mr. Reynolds, 
of New York, the latter gentleman paying a hand- 
some tribute to the public press. 

Mr. Filmore, of Erie, was called for, and nobly 
responded to the call, holding fast the convention and 
audience for some time by an outpouring of eloqnent 


patriotism. 

Hon. N. P. Tallmadge was loudly called for, but 
had a few moments previously left the house. 

A vote of thanks was then offered by a gentleman 
of the New York delegation to the president and of- 
ficers of the convention, to which a reply was made 
by Mr. Patterson, and the convention adjourned 
sine die. 

ADDRESS 
the Whig State Convention. 

The delegates to the whig state convention, assem- 
bled.at Syracnse, this 7th day of October, 1841, for 
themselves and in the name of those whom they re- 
present, do make and publish the following 

DECLARATION: 

The whig party, now the dominant party in this 
country, was formed and consolidated in opposition 
where its distinctive principles, doctrines and policy 
were clearly proclaimed and manifested. It was 
not for the whigs, while in opposition, to propose 
specific measures. They opposed the prominent 
measuras and policy of the administration then con- 
ducting our public affairs, for reasons plainly stated 
and urged upon the country; and in the statement of 
their reasons and views, by which they justified their 
opposition, they disclosed, in the most explicit man- 
ner, the general principles and policy on which the 
measures of the government would be taken, and its 
aflairs conducted, if its administration should be con- 
fided to their hands. 

The cardinal doctrines of the whigs, broadly 
stamped on the face of our political history during 

.a ceaseless struggle running through a series of years, 
ending with the overthrow of their adversaries in 
1840—doctrines read and understood of all men— 
may be briefly stated as follows: 

hat the government should be administered for 
the benefit of the whole people and country; and not 
for the benefit of those who administer it; due re- 
gard being had to all sections and all interests, a ri- 
gid economy observed, and a strict accountability 
enforced in all expenditures, which should be strictly 
confined to objects of high public utility and impor- 
tance. 

That the constitution is the charter and warrant 
for the exercise of all federal power and authority, 
which is to receive neither a strict nor a liberal, but 
a common sense construction, and where doubts and 

disputes arise, they are to be finally resolved and set- 
Sede proper case being made—by the judgment 
of the supreme court of the United States; and that, 
as no power can be employed which is not conferred, 
so no power which is conferred can be repudiated, if 
its exercise is essential to the preservation of the 
government, or to the public prosperity. That the 
great danger to our system lies in the tendency, which 
has been given to it, in its practical operation for 
some years past, to an excess of power in executive 
hands, as well by an assumption of authority, as by 
the abuse of power and patronage; and that the ac- 
tion of the administrative functions of the govern- 
ment had been so corrupting both to the government 
and the people, that the virtue which is indispensable 
to arepublican system was fast yielding to dispositions 
which are favorable to despotism. 

That as the president is commander-in-chief of all 
the military forces, it is highly dangerous and at war 


with the first pumaiees of constitutional liberty to | 


give him, or allow him to assume the custody and 
control of the public money, as had in effect been 


done during the last two administrations from the | in presidential hands; and that the country never | presidentas his constitutional advisers, we 


tion due to the commerce between the states; 
that it is the bounden duty of congress, in devising 
a plan or system to aid in the collection, safe-keep- 
ing and dis ement of the public revenue, to make 
it always subserve the purpose of supplying to the 
country a national currency, and of facilitating and 
regulating the general exchanges. The power over 
the subject cent exclusively to the general govern- 
ment, and should be exercised without aid from, or 
dependence on, state authority; but the government 
should not itself exercise henhing powers, or create 
bills of credit to circulate as currency. 

That the public lands after the payment of the 
debt for which they were originally pledged, are 
held by the general government, in trust for the states, 
amongst which, the 1 panaerpa ought to be divided. 

This is an evil of great magnitude and danger, if 
the government fails to provide, by a proper system 
of revenue, sufficient means for its current support, 
contracting a public debt for its ordinary expendi- 
tures in time of peace, and that a public debt having 
been contracted, whether in peace or war, as was 
the fact under the last administration, if it cannot be 
shortly and promptly met by incoming revenue, true 
policy requires that it should be thrown into the form 
of public stock redeemed in as short a time as may 
be, without imposing excessive burthens on the peo- 

le. 
‘ On the broad basis here indicated, in general terms, 
the whigs of the United States stood in opposition; 
and when, after passing through a long struggle, for 
the most part in a hopeless minority, but gathering 
strength with every patient effort, they at last obtain- 
ed power, they stood before the country and the 
world pledged to carry out their principles and poli- 
cy in measures of administration aptly and wisely 
designed for that purpose; and in the illustrious 
man whom they made president, surrounding himself 
promptly as he did with a cabinet of noble and ap- 

roved men, and in the strong whig majority elected 

y them to the two houses of congress, they gave 
to the country a sure guaranty that their pledge 
would be faithfully redeemed. 

At the late extraordinary session of congress, 
which had become indispensable on account of the 
condition in which the affairs of the government and 
the treasury were left by the late administration, the 
whig members of congress proceeded to perform the 
duty expected of them by the country. They accom- 
plished all they undertook, and all which ought then 
to have been undertaken, with the exception of one 
most vital and important measure, in which they 
were defeated by occurrences that had been unex- 
pected and were to them unavoidable. They passed 
a loan bill, by which a portion of the debi of the late 
administration was provided for, and necessary means 
supplied to a falling treasury; a revenue bill, by 
which additional supplies will be obtained, chiefly 
from luxuries; a bill giving to the poor a permanent 
pre-emptive privilege in the public lands, and distri- 
buting the proceeds of those lands among the several 
states; a bill repealing the sub-treasury scheme; bills 
for improving our neglected national defences, by 
sea and by land; and a bill, indispensable in a highly 
commercial country, making uniform provisions for 
security to creditors and relief to debtors in cases of 
insolvency. ‘These constitute a body of whig mea- 
sures, which, as an offering of first fruits, cannot fail 
to be acceptable and rpaicw to the country. 

But while we rejoice in what has been accomplish- 
ed, we are constrained to express our deep disap- 
pointment and regret, that the president, providen- 
tially in place as such, by the death of the elected 
president, has not been able to co-operate with the 
co-ordinate branches of the government in the mea- 
sures proposed by them for the adjustment of the 
great unsettled questions respecting the management 
of the public revenue, and concerning currency and 
|the exchanges; and on this subject we propose to 
‘give utterance to our honest sentiments, as becomes 

freemen, maintaining towards the chief magistrate 
‘of the republic the most respectful language and de- 





| portment. 


It stood among the very first and highest articles in 
the creed of the whigs, that the constitution and the 
|government were not safe with the public treasury 


con 
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form, and they expected to accomplish it, of course 
by some appropriate measure to be devised 4.3 
through the instrumentality of those whom ° 
should elevate to pimire of trust and authority “y 

It was explicitly understood that their object 
rather these two objects, the proper Management yet 
the treasure and the restoration of a sound ~~ essed 
was to be effected through some other agene 
such as had been proposed and employed uni, th 
two administrations of General Jackson and Mr, y m 
Buren, and the general expectation and belief wa. 
among all parties and in all quarters, that io : 
would be had once more as the only alternative 1, 
an institution in the shape of a national bank, tg 
ed by the authority of congress. If such an instity. 
tion should be found necessary, in the judgment t 

ss to the due execution of the power granted 
by the national charter, as it was almost UNiversa]] 
snepeeed it would be, then such an institution w, 
to be created; and so common was this expectation 
and belief, that it is hardly conceivable how any per 
son in any quarter, should have accepted a nomina- 
tion from the whigs for any high office, in which his 
voice or his action might be required on this subject 
without having considered himself virtually pledged 
to make his course harmonize with that of his part 
on a matter so vital to the oneum and to the faith 
which that party had pledged to the country. 

When congress, came together in May last, it js 
understood that there was an opinion and conviction 
nearly unanimous among the whigs of both houses 
that an institution of the sort just referred to was in. 
dispensable. This opinion and resolution, once cas 
into the form of a law, should, in our judgment, have 
been conclusive with Mr. Tyler. He was understood 
to have expressed himself in answer to interrogatiyes 
before his election to the vice presidency, in favor of 
the constitutionality and expediency of a national 
bank, notwithstanding his former opinions, provided 
only the condition of necessity should appear. We 
think this necessity referred itself exclusively to the 
judgment of congress, and in no manner whatever to 
the president, who, in the creed of the whigs at least 
exercises no part of the legistative power. 

Besides this, we hold that the question of constitu- 
tionality has been definitely settled, if not by precedent 
and recognition and by the light of ever glorious ex- 
amples of the fathers of the republican school, by 
which Mr. Tyler, on his accession to the presidency, 
proposed to govern himself, at least by the solemn 
judgment of the supreme judicial tribunal of the 
country, appointed by the constitution itself for this 
very purpose; so that while the oath and conscience 
of the president are offered as excuses for the veto, 
(and we must presume in all sincerity) we are forced, 
in equal sincerity, to regard them as dangerously set 
up against the authority and sanction of the constitu- 
tion itself. 


We speak on this subject as of all; not as the ene- 
mies, but as the friends of the president; bound, how- 
ever, as whigs, religiously to keep faith with the 
country, and to preserve our own consistency and 
character by a prompt disavowal and condemnation 
of all acts, by friend or adversary, at war with the 
distinctive principles evhich we maintain. In this 
spirit, as whigs speaking to a whig, and in no unkind- 
ness to Mr. Tyler, do we express our utter disappro- 
val of the use he has made of the power of the veto. 
We declare it to be sanctioned by no principle of the 
constitution, as understood and expounded at the pe 
riod of its formation, and by no worthy precedent. 
We think this power has been employed, in this case, 
without warrant according to any just construction 
of the constitution, and used to arrest and defeat the 
just, proper and necessary action of the whig adm 
nistration of the government, in a point where the 
whole party, the president included, stood pledged to 
the country by the most sacred obligations. , 

While we lament the dissolution of the late cab! 
net, formed as it has been by the skilful hand of ou! 
late glorious chief, we declare our entire satisfaction 
with the decision to which the retiring members ° 
that body came, in voluntarily resigning their places. 
It was a matter for themselves to determine under 2” 
the circumstances of each case; and considering the 


peculiar official relation in which they stood to the 
do not think 


period of the seizure of the public treasury by the | could be truly prosperous, without a national curren- | they were bound to cling to their oftices after it ha 


executive in 1833; and that it was indispensable to 
the safety of the government and the welfare of the 


devised and established than has prevailed for the 
last eight years. 


That the constitution gives to congress all requi- | they were pledged to the country for reform if not in towards these gentlemen, and b 
To establish a better fiseal system, and to re-' 


site power for securing to the country a uniform na- 
tional currency and the due regulation of the ex- 
changes, either as essential to the constitutional uni- 


_cy and equal exchanges; and we condemned, there- 


| fore unequivocally the whole course of action and 


'very point it was that Mr. Van Buren fell, and the 


whigs triumphed, and there was nothing in which ' conduct which the president thought proper to @ 


this. 


‘been driven from the service of the country in 
store a national currency, were duties, required more | 

than any others; and so it was universally understood. | > 
formity, a proper facility in collecting and paying | When the whigs sought office and power it was that ' to salnat 
out the public revenues, or as a necessary part of the they might be enabled to accomplish this very re- and marvel that he could not have repose 


‘become abundantly manifest, by the open withdrax- 
al of his confidence and in other ways not 
country that some better system for collecting, keep- | policy, on the part of both the preceding administra- | cant, that the president desired and designed 
ing, and disbursing the public revenues, should be tions, touching and affecting these subjects. In this other persons into their places. 


less signifi- 
to bring 


regret and disapprove of the eee 


which they hav! 


We deeply 


posts which they filled with such distingu!s ” 
ability. We do not deny the right of the pres! 


: . " : t we lamen 
his constitutional advisers, bu his cong 
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gdence in those, who have enjoyed the special con- | departments and places, and that it is its right and its| umphs in our sister states are based on no serious 
yo" the elected president, and who duty to conduct these operations mainly by the hands| diminution of the whig strength, nor any considera- 


yupbounded confidence of the whole family of the 
throughout the entire union. 
e are anxious to give to Mr. Tyler, in the dis- 
of the duties of “4 tory = ee 
carty support, and it wi wholly his own 
ot ‘tf pei te He has already compelled the 
whig party, almost as one man, to meet some , 
of his official conduct, not only with dissent but with 
n bation. We should have been false to our 
own na if we had done less; and the world will 
find that, if we have no other virtue, we have that of 
integrity and faithfulness to our own principles. We 
mean to demonstrate that our integrity cannot be 
ased—not even by the executive, with all his 
and power. 
ee ae party, sustained by the strongest 
pular majorities, and dominant in the country, having 
carri to office, in both the great departments of 
the government, the legislative and the executive, 
men of our own selection and choice, it is a crying 
shame that any doubts should have existed, or shoul 
arise, whether we really hold power in both these de 
e will not admit the 


ar ye or only in one. 

lief that the president has designed or desired to 
betray or desert his party. That the interests of the 
party, in some eminent particulars, where those in- 
terests were identical with the interests of the coun- 
try, have been sacrificed by him, for the time, we 
must not hesitate to avow. 

Our trust is, that all this was not so much his fault 
as hismisfortune. Coming suddenly into office, with- 
out expectation or preparation, he wanted time, as he 
himself declares, ‘for eep and deliberate reflection.” 
We trust he will faithfully improve the present op- 
portunity for that purpose; and finding out his error 
will correct it. fi the future we shall look to Mr. 
Tyler for better things. We shall hope and expect 
to find him every inch a whig, in the true, national] 
sense of that term. In this character and capacity 
he will have the support of the whigs, and in no other, 
and we shall fairly give him credit beforehand for 
good intentions. His acts must show us what he 
means and what he is. 

It is understood that Mr. Tyler has declared since 
the dissolution of the late cabinet, in the most solemn 
manner, that his administration should be a thorough 
whig administration; that none but whigs should be 
called into his cabinet or his counsels, or appointed 
in any Guarter to the performance of important offi- 
cial duties. Such a course will secure our confidence, 
and nothing else will. We must see his new cabi- 
net, with Mr. Webster at the head of it—a man the 
best years of whose eminent political life, with all 
the energies of his great intellect, have been devoted 
to his country in the advocacy and maintenance of 
whig principles—we must see that the cabinet one 
and all, so acting as to prove to us and to the world, 
of the faithfulness with which they shall represent 
their party and sustain its distinctive principles in 
the conduct of their own departments respectively— 
and by the faithfulness and success of their advice 
and counsel to the president in the discharge of his 
duties, that they not only have been, but are whigs 
in very truth and deed. So much we hope for—so 
much we have a right to expect and demand at the 
hands of any man, calling himself by our name, who 
consents to retain, or take office in the cabinet under 
Mr. Tyler. 

With faithful counsellors around him, enjoying his 
confidence, without forfeiting ours, we have a right 
to hope and expect, that the president will look 
again, and with more care, and better judgment and 
conclusions, into the important subjects on which he 
and congress have differed. The public money, now 
in his hands must be taken out; a better fiscal system 
than that of General Jackson, or that of Mr. Van 
Buren must be devised and created: and as a part of 
that system a national currency must be supplied, and 
the exchanges equalized. All this must be done by 
the unaided authority of the general government, 
and in a way to avoid the monstrous evils of a go- 
vernment bank, in which, we know, the late sub-trea- 
sury scheme, by slight modifications, might easily be 
converted. 

In his own impressive language, applied to General 
Jackson, ona memorable occasion not unlike the 
present, we say to the president, that “honor, due 
regard to the sacred obligations and duties of office, 
require of every public man to repair the mischiefs 
which his own unwise policy may have inflicted on 
the country.” 

‘We.-repudiate and reprobate the abominable doc- 
trine, avowed by our political adversaries, that the 
public offices belong to the conquering party, after a 
contésted election as the “spoils of victory.” Our 
Coctrine is, that a political party coming into power, 
1s at once charged with, and responsible for, the ad- 


the . 
w 
ch 


of its friends. We respectfully commend this just 
and neces rule to the notice of the president, 
for a more efficient observance and enforcement than 
it has yet received at his hands. 

In the avowal heretofore strongly made by Mr. 
Tyler in favor of the one term principle, we have the 
assurance that, in his time, the country will not be 
cursed with the revolting spectacle of an administra- 
tion conducted through an entire term chiefly with a 
view of securing the succession to the incumbent, or 
to any particular executive favorite, by the corrupt and 
corrupting application of government patronage. The 
whig party, without the aid of executive influence, 
will designate in proper time, a suitable candidate for 
the office of president in 1845. 

We offer to Henry Clay, of Kentucky, the tribute 
of our heartfelt gratitude and thanks for all his emi- 
nent public services, never more conspicuous or va- 
luable than in the senate during the recent gession of 
congress; and we devoutly trust that he may long be 
preserved to his country. 

The union and integrity of the whig party, and its 
continuance in power, are still indispensable, if the 
constitution and the union are to be preserved, and 
the welfare and prosperity of the country promoted 
and advanced. Failing now to maintain our ascen- 
dency, we give up our state and our country to all 
the untold mischiefs and evils which an unhappy ex- 
perience has shown is certain to follow the rule of 
those whom we had only so lately driven from power. 
The restoration of the late dominant party to power, 
in this state and in the government of the union, 
would lead, of course, to the establishment of all 
those odious measures, and also that destructive poli- 
cy against which we have so long contended, and 
finally with success, and to the loss and destruction 
of all the good which we have achieved or can 
achieve. How long the delicate machinery and fabric 
of our political system can stand the new rending 
which they would thus sufler, none can tell; but we 
believe not long. 

As whigs we profess to hold power strictly as a 
trust for the common and equal] benefit of all; we are 
afraid to see it placed again in the hands of our op- 
ponents, where it has been so much abused; and we 
pledge ourselves here, to one another and to the 
country, for ourselves and those whom we represent, 


that we will spare no effort to contiuue and perpetu- 
ate the ascendency of our party both in the state 
and national governments. Doing this, we may hope 
all good things for our country, its institutions, its free- 
dom, its prosperity, its honor and its glory—from the 
firm and permanent establishment of our principles 
and policy, and the completion and success of all our 


measures. 





TO THE WHIG ELECTORS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Fellow citizens: The state central committee, in 
discharge of the duties devolved upon it, solicit your 


earnest attention. 


We proffer you, fellow citizens, no holiday com- 
Not as when 
last year we assured you in advance of the triumph 
of whig principles, here and through the union, ia 
the election of the patriot of North Bend, do we now 
address you. Since the close of that desperate strug- 
gle, resulting in our unprecedented, annihilating vic- 
tory, a deep gloom has spread over the face of our 
That inscrutable Providence which 
deprived us of our beloved president, while the ac- 
clamations which hailed his inauguration yet lingered 
on the ear, has been followed by other calamities 
It were idle to recall 
or recite them now—they are living in your memo- 
ries—they weigh upon your hearts. Enough, that at 
the close of the first session of congress under the 
whig ascendancy—a session which has been produc- 
tive of more wise, beneficient and wholesome mea- 
sures than all] the ten sessions preceding it—a session 
which added vastly to the permanent resources of our 
own state, and all the states; which has provided 
amply and justly for the national defence and the 
national credit—which has rekindled the flame of 
hope upon many desolate hearths and in very many 
despairing hearts—a session which, in all respects 
save one, has already fulfilled the pledges of the 
whigs to the country, while it has done much for the 
restoration of national she the close of 

e great and patriotic party 
which has accomplished so much for the genera! wel- 
fare, paralyzed by an inglorious apathy, surrendering 
into the hands of its oppressors all that has been 


pliments—no joyous congratulations. 


public affairs. 


alike disastrous and deplored. 


such a session we find t 


gained by a twelve years struggle. 





ministrative operations of the government, in all its 


We speak frankly to you, fellow citizens, ax be- 
comes our character and yours. We know that you 
may be trusted with the truth, as you know that we 
are incapable of addressing you in any other language. 
Fully aware, as you are, that the late locofoco tri- 


ble accession to our adversaries, but solely on apathy 
and distraction, in view of the recent difficulties at 
Washington which have paralyzed the exertions of a 
portion of our friends, and withheld many of them 
from the polls, we yet say to you, in the sincerity of 
profound conviction, that a similar course on your 
part, followed epee of a similar result in this 
state, will be virtually fatal to our hopes of maintain- 
ing a whig preponderance in the councils of the na- 
tional administration. And with the overthrow of 
the whig ascendancy perishes not only the hope of 
securing the other blessings for which we have strug- 
gled, but is restored to power a party pledged to “‘re- 
peal” the distribution law. These are among the 
consequences depending upon the issue of your rapid- 
ly approaching election. Freemen of New York! 
we entreat that your efforts be proportioned to the 
magnitude of the blessings to be secured—the calami- 
ties to be averted. 
Electors of the empire state! It has devolved on 
you in more than one memorable crisis to save the 
cause of your country from disaster—upholding and 
sustaining it until feebler hands and hearts were 
nerved to assist you in bearing it on to victory. It 
was your earthquake voice which, in 1837, first peal- 
ed the popular condemnation of the sub-treasu 
project. lt was your indomitable spirit which, in 
1838, when Maine, Maryland, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
succumbed to executive power, restored the hopes 
and revived the energies of the republic. It was your 
undaunted firmness—your lofty, patriotic devotion— 
which, in 1839, when almost every other state surren- 
dered, rekindled the dying watchfires upon the bat- 
tlements of freedom, and in the breasts of your ad- 
miring countrymen lit up an enthusiastic ardor of 
which the triumph of 1840 was the legitimate result! 
Freemen of New York! You are they who achieved 
those gldrious victories; your country again appeals 
for your filial aid in her direst calamity, and if the 
same spirit still lives in your breast, you can rescue 
her again! Is she not worthy a generous effort? 
At all events, we entreat you, fellow citizens, to 
come forward and vote at the approaching election. 
Indifference in such a crisis is the blackest treason. 
If you are tired of serving your country, turn against 
her and vote the locofoco ticket. If you desire the 
restoration of servility, venality, and corruption in 
our state councils—if you wish to see the business of 
banking a monopoly in the hands of a central power 
and the liberty to pursue it sold out in parcels for gold 
or votes—if you wish to see the business of auctions 
another monopoly of the central regency, to be doled 
out by them only to desperate partisans in payment 
or purchase of services—if you wish to see your su- 
pervisors overruled by a bevy of party made judges 
in the appointment of local officers—in short, if you 
desire the return of that rule which so long rendered 
New York politics a by-word for corruption through 
the land, then vote openly for the locofoco ticket, and 
secure at once the object of your desires and the re- 
ward of your exertions. But never, we implore you, 
let the thought embitter your future years that New 
York fell supinely into the grasp of her most justly 
banished Tarquins, when the freeman’s weapon in 
your outstretched hands might have prevented it. 
For the venal, the versatile, the timid, the feeble 
in purpose, we can offer no incitements to engage 
earnestly in the cause of the people in the coming 
contest. The struggle must be arduous, but its issue 
need not be doubted. . The spoilers, at once smarting 
under the tremendous defeat of last year, and electri- 
fied with sudden and sanguine hopes by recent occur- 
rences, are already in the field with their drilled fol- 
lowers. To their fierce onset we can oppose Only the 
calm good sense, the stern integrity, the indomitable 
patriotism of the majority of the freemen of New 
York. If these will but devote to their country the 
few days intervening before election, in the spirit and 
with the energy of the three last contests, then vic- 
tory will again smile on the whig banner, and hope 
thrill the breasts of our brethren all over the union. 
To you, freemen of New York, is committed the 
great duty of keeping alive the sacred flame of liberty 
amid the fury of the tempest, when feebler hands 
have proved unequal to the task. May the result 
prove you worthy of the high responsibilities with 
which you are intrusted, and commend you still more 
strongly to the affection and gratitude of your coun- 


trymen! 

LEWIS BENEDICT, 
JOHN TOWNSEND, 
SAMUEL STEVENS, 
JOHN TAYLOR, 
JAMES HORNER, 
ROBERT THOMPSON, 
SANFORD COBB, 

State Central Committee. 

Albany, Oct. 16, 1841. 
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Anti-S.iavsery Convention. At a late anti-slavery 
convention iu Vermont, a young fanatic moved tor the 
appointment of a missionary, te travel in the southern 
states, for the L geresee of remonstrating against the sin 
of slavery. conyention concurred in the motion, 
and the young zealot was very properly himself appoint- 
ed the misionary é avows his intention to under- 
take One, ; buc we imagine he will find his valor 
oozing out at every pore as he approaches the Potomac. 
If not, however, we doubt whether he will make his bu- 
siness known after he gets ‘among us. Indeed, if he 
will come with his eyes open and his mouth shut, we 
shall not be surprised if he makes his home among us, 
and becomes a slaveholder himself—which we assure 
him is far preferable to the tate which awai:s him if he 
visits us in the spirit of a crusader. [ Virginian. 


Bank trems. The Bangor Whig states that the Still- 
water Canal bank has been enjoined by the bank coi- 
missioners. 

The Commercial bank of New York. R. W. Red- 
field, casbier of the Commercial bank, which was recent- 
ly enjoined, has disappeared—his accounts are deficient 
10 the amount of about $56,000. They trace the com- 
mencement of his default back as far. as 1837. [tis ru- 
mored that he went'out in the Acadia. This is a very 
astounding disclosure, Mr. Redfield having always been 
esteemed a very exemplary man. His bond for $20,0U0 
is said to be perfectly j 

We are authorised to say that Messrs. E. R. Biddle 
and Edwin Lord, president and vice president of the 
Morris canal and banking company, have been removed 
from office by a vote of the board of directors. We also 
understand that their successors have not yet been ap- 
pointed. rp Daily Advertiser. 

A new counterfeit of the following description has been 
detected in this city—85 bank of Auburn—pay to B. 
Reed or bearer—dated August 1, 1841—J.S. Seymour, 
cash’r; Samuel Kellogg, he a a by 8S. Stiles, 
Sherman & Smith, N. Y. Mr. Kellogg has been dead 
some two years. [Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

A letter from Circleville to the editor of the Ohio States- 
man says, the new bank at Circleville has exploded and 
made an assignment of its assets—ihere is a good deal 
of excitement coceniees upon this explosion. 

The Philadelphia National Gazette says—There is an 
increasing demand for money, and the rate in market 
has advanced. Nine toeleven per cent. per annum, for 
good notes, is readily obtained. 

The ability of the banks of the city to discount is 
greatly circumscribed in consequence of the large amount 
of their capitals being locked up in the post notes of the 
bank of the United States. These were received in pay- 
ment of the sum contributed by them to aid the United 
States bank to resume specie payments in January last. 

The following are the amounts held by the banks re- 
spectively— 


ank of Pennsylvania, $1,363,745 
Philadelphia, 1,069 454 
Farmers & Mechanics, 783,846 
Commercial, 350,000 
North America, 427,438 


Mechanics, 

Manufactures & Mechanics, 
Kensington, 

Northern Liberties, 

Penn ‘Township, 


Total, $5,078,444 


BANK ROBBERS SENTENCED. Brown, Green and Francis- 
cus, the robbers of the Herkimer county bank, having se- 
verally pleaded gnilty to the indictment found against 
them, were on Saturday sentenced at Herkimer to four 
years confinement at hard labor in the state prison. They 
started for Auburn that afternoon, to enter upon the 
duties of their new station. 


521,855 
160,369 

21.350 
214,477 
160,857 


Tus Wituiam Brown. The grand jury at Philadelphia 
have ignored three bills for murder against Holmes, one 
of the seamen of the unforiunate ship William Brown, 
who helped to throw the passengers overboard. They 
however have, under consideration, bills for man- 
slaugliter. 


Cuar.eston. The census ofthe population of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, furnishes the following exhibit:— 
White males 6,826; white females 6,203; total white per- 
sons 13,029. Free colored persons—males 584; females 
977; total free colored persons 1,561. Male slaves 6,834; 
female slaves 8,339; total slaves 14,673. Aggregate total 
99,263. 


U.S. Frieate Consternation, “at sea, lat. 34 6, SI 
Jon. 18 34, E. July 31, 1841. It will gratify the friends 
of officers and men on board the Constellation and Bos- 
ton, to know that we are in unusually fine health, not 
having lost by sicknessa man or officer on board this 
ship, and but one man belonging to the Boston.” 

[Boston Atlas, 


Deatns, during the last week in New York, 183, of 
which 100 were natives of the United States, and the re- 
sidue were foreigners, 39 of them from Ireland, 9 from 
England, &c. 28 occurred by consumption, 10 were co- 
lored persons. ~ 

Death of Mr. Forsyth. By yesterday morning’s cars 
from Washington intelligence was received of the death, 
in that city, on Thursday night, of the hon. Joun For- 
syru, late secretary of state of the United States. 
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eres eee 
=| The hon. John Murphy, formerly 


" a 
ma, and re moana ae ess, died at his residence 
in Clark nae (Ala.) on the 21st ult. aged 56, 

Exections. In Pennsylvania Gov. Porter’s (V. B.) ma- 
jority over Banks (whig) will be upwards of 20,000. The 
house of representatives will have a large Van Buren 
majority. In the senate it is said the whigs will have a 
males of ne. the whig candidate in the Alleghany 
district having succeeded by a majority of one vote. 

In Georgia the majority for McDonald, (V. B.) is be- 
tween two and three thousand—in the senate there are 
57 Van Buren to 35 whigs, and 1 tie—in the house, 119 
Ma Rae 88 whigs. Van Buren majority on joint bal- 

t ; 


In Ohio the elections result in a Van Buren majority of 
‘we in the senate and of two in the house—four on joint 
allot. 


Fanevuu. Hatt. This structure is just one hundred 
years old. On the 14th of July, 1740, Peter Faneuil, a 
distinguished merchant of Boston, made an offer, in town 
meeting, to build a market house. the town being then 
without ore. The offer was accepted by a vote of 367 
to 360—by so narrow a vote did Mr. Faneuil secure im- 
mortality to his name by connecting it with the cradle of 
liberty. The building was commenced the next year, 
and finished in 1742. The generous donor so far ex- 
ceeded his promise as to add “a spacious and most beau- 
tiful town hall over it; dnd several other convenient 


rooms,” as the description published at that time reprer | . 


sents them. In commemoration of his generosity, the 
town, by a special yote, conferred his name on the hall, 
‘and, as a further testimony of respect, it was voted that 
Mr, Faneuil’s picture be drawn at fulllength at the ex- 
pense of the town, and placed in the hall. 

Mr. Faneuil died on the 3d day of March, 1743. The 
first meeting of the inhabitants of Boston, held in Fa- 
neuil hall, was on the 14:h of the same month, for the 
purpose of a funeral oration on the donor. The orator 
was John Lovell. This discourse has one merit not of- 
ten to be found at present, in kindred performances— 
that of brevity. I: occupies 2 octavo pages of the Massa- 
chusetis Magazine, [Boston Times, 


Fire. About 7,284 houses were destroyed by the re- 
cent fire at Smyrna. 


Frour Trape. The New York Express of Thurs- 
ye, fon 
he receipts of produce down the North river, and 
particularly that through the Western canal, are traly 
astonishing. All accounts agree that, along the whole 
line, the increase is equally great. At Buffalo the re- 
ceipts for three months, compared with 1840, were as 
follows; 


Arrivals. Wheat. Flour. Corn & Oats, 

Aug. 1840 210 155,331 50,512 15,789 

1841 290 189,186 59,376 28,774 
Sept. 1839 267 168,239 25,027 

1840 223 224.184 62,718 21,415 

1841 284 403,862 74,561 44412 
Oct. 1839 227 271,393 54,015 

1840 218 216,009 91,295 10,351 


Here isan exhibit rarely given. In September the 
receipts were 403,862 bushels of wheat, nearly double 
that of the previous year, and this month will, no doubt, 
swell the receipts to an equal magfiitude. It is also to 
be considered that a much larger quantity of flour has 
gone from Ohio to Canada, through the Welland canal, 
than formerly. The surplus produce this year from 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, via: Buffalo, will be nearly 
double what it ever has been. It is only surprising that so 
vastan amount of produce as is pouring into the city, 
can be so easily turned into cash as it is. Flour, wheat 
and all other grain find ready purchasers at cash rates. 
The demand continues here for supplies for the New 
England markets, the British provinces, and foreign 
ports. 


McLexop, was acquitted on the 15th instant, and left 
Utica on the 16:h for Montreal, under the protection of 
the sheriff of Oneida county and two officers of the 
United States army who accompanied him to the Cana- 
da line. The Montreal Herald announces his arrival 
in that city on the 16th, by the steamboat Princess Vic- 
toria. He was received with open arms, and cheered 
by an immense crowd that accumpanied him to his 
lodgings. He has been a yearinconfinement. His first 
arrest was upon the 24th September—the second upon 
the _ November, 1840, just 11 months prior to his ac- 
quittal. 


Monuments. The ladies of Wilkesbarre, with com- 
mendable zeal, are striving to obtain $3,000 to build the 
Wyoming monument. ‘They have about $2,500 on 
hand and the balance they need before starting with the 
noble enterprise. 


The monument on Bunker Hill has become an im- 
posing object. It has risen to the height of one hundred 
and sixty-five feet, and may be seen from various points 
at the distance of many miles. ‘Toa spectator in its im- 
mediate vicinity the effect of this simple, unembellished 
column of granite is a sensation of sublimity. From the 
top the view is inexpressibly grand and beautiful; while 
few persons can stand near its base and look at the top 
without a feeling of awe and veneration. The work, we 
believe, is now suspended for the season, to be renewed 
again in the spring, and prosecuted with vigor to its 
completion. The Bhilder, Mr. Savage, is by contract, 
allowed till October, 1843, to complete it; but, from the 





rapidity with which he wrought the present season, we 





have no doubt he will be able to accomplish his labor ; 
the course of the next summer. ‘Twenty or twenty-ona 
courses of stone only are yet to be laid. Gate. 


New Orteans. The deaths reported to the board of 
health on the 6th inst. amounted to 30—of which 15 
were by yellow fever. 


Tue Proressions. It is caleulated that th : 
the United States 14,012 lawyers, 14,680 cleraymen acy 
10,322 physicians. ’ 


_Surpwrecks. Ata recent meeting of the British asgo. 
ciation for the advancement of scienee, a statement wag 
read, affirming that in the course of the year 500 ships 
had been wrecked on the coast of that country—the an. 
nual loss of lives being 1,200 and of means £3,000,009 
One hundred and ninety odd vessels that have suffer. 
ed more or less in the late severe gale on the east of New 


England, have been reported in the Salem Gazette aj. 
ready. 


Sirx. Since the mania for speculating in mulberry 
trees has subsided, many persons, we learn, have turned 
their attention in a greater or less degree towards the 
culture of silk. Among those who have entered into 
the business on a scale ae as large as any one in 
this neighborhood, is Mr. Robert Sinclair, senr. The 
gentleman, notwithstanding some mishaps, which expe. 
rience alone will teach him to avoid, produced the past 
season a sufficient quantity of reeled silk and cocoons 
to yield him the sum of $357. ‘The result is very flatter. 
ing, and satisfies. Mr. Sinclair that. the business can be 
steapeg pursued, and that if, as in other states, a small 

ounty was allowed for its production, many persons 
would be induced to enter into the business with profit 
to themseives aud advantage to the community. 
(Balt. Amer. 


Srrore. The packet ship Wellington, which sailed 
from N. York last week for London, carried out $120,000 
in specie. The packet ship United States, for Liverpool, 
takes about $40,000. 

The Havre packet ship Sully, takes out $185,000 in 
specie. 

The “Acadia” sailed from Boston on the 16th with 
$61,000 in specie, from New York, which was shipped 
through Harden & Co. It is thought that a large 
amount was sent by private hands, of which the agent 
had no account, 

The British ship Race-horse had arrived at Port Royal 
from Vera Cruz, with $900,000 for the Commissariat and 
Colonial bank. 


Sream snips. The Caledonia, for Liverpool, left Ha- 
lifax on the evening of the 8th inst. after a stoppage of 24 
hours, with 59 passengers. 

The Alabama, Capt. Windle, sailed from Baltimore 
for New Orleans and Havana, on Saturday last. She 
went offin fine style. 

The Acadia left Boston on Saturday, with 61 passen- 
gers for Liverpool and 17 for Halifax. She carries out 
10,000 letters, and 6 bags of newpapers. 


Srrapismus. The king of the French has conferred 
the order of the legion of honor on the celebrated sur- 
geon, Dieffenbach, the discoverer of the operation for the 
cure of strabismus. Dr. Dieffenbach, it appears, has re- 
nounced his own operation for the cure of stuttering, a 
patient having bled to death under his hands. — A distin- 
guished English surgeon, Mr. Bennett Lucas, long since 
demonstrated the danger of this very operation. 


CHANGE or TROOPS. Detroit, Oct. 12. We are informed 
that an order has been received in this city, by General 
Brady, informing him that the several companies of the 
4th artillery stationed at this place, Dearborn, Fort Gra- 
tiot, Mackinac and the Sault, are to be transferred to 
Buffalo, Niagara, Oswego and Sackett’s Harbor; and 
that the 5th regiment of infantry, heretofore ordered to 
Florida, are to be stationed upon this frontier—four or 
five companies in this city, and the residue at the posts 
to be vacated by the removal of the 4th artillery. The 
counter order will probably meet the 5th infantry at St. 
Louis. It so, they will arrive here early next month. 

[ Advertiser. 


THE LAST VERDICT UPON RECORD. Somewhere near 
Cleveland, Ohio, a suit was brought before a justice of the 
peace We tell the tale as it was told by the Cleveland 
News. A jury wasempannelled and sworn to hear, de 
termine, and a true verdict to give—according to Jaw and 
evidence. The trial proceeded, witnesses testified, the 
lawyers argued long and learnedly. The justice gravely 
charged the jury as to the law involved in the case. The 
jury retired; suspense was intense but short—they return- 
ed wiih a written verdict. The foreman presented it to 
the court. The justice mechanically inquired “Gentlemen 
are you all agreed?” “All!” He then carefully adjusted 
his specs, and, to his utter astonishment, read as follows: 
“The jury find that this court has no jurisdiction of the 
case.” 


Western Nationa, Armory. The Madisonian says 
that in compliance with the provisions of the act passe 
at the late session of congress, the president has directed 
the formation of a board for the purpose of “selecting @ 
suitable site on the western waters, for the establishment 
of a national armory,” and has designated the following 
officers to compose the board, viz: 

Brevet Brigadier General W. K. Armistead, presidents 
Lieut. Colonel S. H. Long, topographical engineerss 
Surgeon General T. Lawson. 

e understand that the board will proceed without 
delay to the execution of the duty assigned to them. 
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